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ARTICLES 


BRITAIN, AUSTRALIA AND THE COMMON 
MARKET* 


by J. G. CRAWFORD? 


THIS IS AN ENORMOUS SUBJECT and I have no intention of trying to 

cover it all—although at the end you may regretfully conclude that 1 

have done just that. I do not propose to review at length the history 

or content of the Rome Treaty—the instrument under which the 

European Economic Community' operates. Nor do I intend to review 

the history and content of the European Free Trade Area which 

Britain failed to secure; nor E.F.T.A., the smaller scale Free Trade 

area” (The Seven) which she did secure. 

I will begin with a short statement of the principal elements in 
the Common Market as set out in the Rome Treaty. There are five 
major elements of importance to our discussion. These are: 

(a) A Customs Union for industrial products—in which all trading 
barriers between members are removed and a common external 
tariff vis-a-vis the rest of the world is adopted. 

(b) Agriculture is subject to uniform conditions of trading under a 
managed marketing system. 

(c) Many other features of economic policy are subject to ‘harmon- 
ization’ in the sense of attempts to unify welfare state conditions 
affecting employment, including wages, migration of labour; and 
in the sense of attempts to reach agreed policy on the movement 
of capital between States, co-ordination of transport, foreign 
exchange and fiscal policies, etc., etc. 

(d) Certain overseas territories (past and present colonies of mem- 
bers) are associated as members but with certain special privi- 
leges. 





*Slightly adapted from the G. L. Wood Memorial Lecture, University of 
Melbourne, 9th October, 1961. Not unnaturally I have drawn on my experience 
in this subject as one-time Secretary, Department of Trade. On some points of 
detail I have had the fortunate assistance of statistics issued by that Department 
and of help from Mr R. L. Gray, Research Assistant, A.N.U. 

+Director of the Research School of Pacific Studies, Australian National 
University. 

1. I will use the terms Six, E.E.C., Common Market and Community inter- 
changeably to refer to the present signatories of the Rome Treaty—France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Netherlands. 

2. Comprising U.K., Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Austria, Switzerland and 
Portugal. 
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(e) Appropriate institutions—Assembly, Council, Commission, 
Court of Justice, Economic and Social Committee, and European 
Investment Bank—are established to promote the objectives of 
the Treaty. 

It will be obvious that the Common Market is much more extensive 
in concept than the Free Trade Area proposals embodied in E.F.T.A. 
These are limited pretty much to an industrial free trade area in 
which members remove tariff barriers against one another but retain 
their national tariffs against non-members. The provisions of the 
E.E.C. for a common external tariff, a managed agriculture and for 
harmonizing economic and social policies, not to mention the complex 
of governing institutions, are absent from E.F.T.A. This is important 
to note. For Britain has now indicated a willingness to accept prin- 
ciples embodied in the Rome Treaty which previously (i.e., in the 
period 1956-58) appear to have been regarded as repugnant to her 
concepts of reasonable economic and political relations with Europe. 
When we discuss British entry into the Common Market we therefore 
imply an acceptance by Britain of substantial obligations (with the 
benefits which may result) under all these heads. 

Britain has made a decision to negotiate entry: this is still short 
of joining, for negotiations may fail. There is a strong and growing 
presumption that negotiations will not be allowed to fail. Yet they 
may; and failure could represent a great setback for Britain. Her 
own people are not fully united on the decision and her Commonwealth 
partners are apprehensive. Why then did Britain make the decision 
to seek entry? 


BRITAIN’S REASONS FOR JOINING: POLITICAL 


It is reasonable to presume that the British Government had power- 
ful reasons. We may look for their expression in terms of political and 
economic interests. We may not find them as precisely stated as we 
might wish. However, I think we will agree that since elements of 
qualitative judgment and even of faith are involved, precision may be 
rather too much to expect. 

Although the distinction between political and economic interests 
is frequently blurred I will, for ease of presentation, make such a 
distinction. My primary purpose at this stage is to review Britain’s 
reasons for joining as stated by British Ministers. I propose to 
offer critical, but not necessarily fatal, comment on these reasons. In 
the course of comment something of Australia’s interest may become 
apparent. To be sure on this part of my subject I will later be more 
explicit about Australia’s economic interest. 
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Let us then first look at the political elements in the decision. These 
are clearly enough set out in the British Prime Minister’s statements 
in the House of Commons—the first on 31st July, 1961, when announc- 
ing the decision to negotiate with the Six; the second when opening 
the Commons’ debate on 3rd August. 

From the outset Mr Macmillan has sought to explain the positive 
reason for joining—the need for unity in Europe—and, at the same 
time, give an assurance that the choice does not necessarily mean the 
disruption of the Commonwealth. Thus on July 31st he said: 


‘This is a political as well as an economic issue. Although the Treaty of 
Rome is concerned with economic matters it has an important political 
objective, namely to promote the unity and stability in Europe which is so 
essential a factor in the struggle for freedom and progress throughout the 
world. In this modern world the tendency towards larger groups of nations 
acting together in the common interest leads to greater unity and this adds 
to our strength in the struggle for freedom. I believe it is both our duty and 
our interest to contribute towards that strength by securing the closest 
possible unity with Europe. At the same time, if a closer relationship 
between the United Kingdom and the countries of the European Economic 
Community were to disrupt the long standing and historic ties between the 
United Kingdom and the other nations of the Commonwealth the loss would 
be greater than the gain. The Commonwealth is a great source of stability 
and strength both to Western Europe and to the world as a whole. And 
I am sure that its value is fully appreciated by the member Governments of 
the European Economic Community. I do not think that Britain’s con- 
tribution to the Commonwealth will be reduced if Europe unites. On the 
contrary I think its value will be enhanced.’ 

In more succinct form the same view was expressed in his speech 
of August 3rd: . 


‘The underlying issues, European Unity, the future of the Commonwealth, 
the strength of the Free World, are all of capital importance and it is 
because we firmly believe that the United Kingdom has a positive part to 
play in their development—for they are all related—that we ask the House 
to approve what we are doing.’ 


Here we have the political argument for joining and, at the same 
time, counter to the criticism that to join Europe is to abandon the 
Commonwealth. It seems safe to suggest that the political grounds 
have weighed very heavily with the British Prime Minister, his 
Ministerial colleagues and with sympathetic Britishers generally. 
No doubt a desire to restore British prestige has played its part. As 
the Common Market—strongly blessed by Washington—has 
flourished many have discerned a decline in Britain’s power status 
relatively to France, Germany, Russia and America. Britain has 
been less sure of her accustomed role (perhaps self-assumed) as 
senior partner to America. A leading role in Europe, instead of a 
weakening role outside Europe, is thought by some to be a proper 
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line of remedy. It certainly would seem to be fundamental to a 
‘Special Relationship’ with the U.S.: the term is apparently Dean 
Rusk’s at the time of the Kennedy-Macmillan talks in April last.* 

However we assess this prestige factor, there is little doubt that 
the need for greater unity in Europe is regarded by London as a 
political necessity. The need exists in the cold war (and potentially 
hot war) situation and in terms of the vast problems of economic and 
political development of Africa, Asia and Latin America. There has 
been little detailed explanation that I have seen that demonstrates 
that trade and economic integration in Europe will actually promote 
political unity. It is far from certain; yet as a citizen I would accept 
the view that the daily practice of economic cooperation would help 
in this direction. Not unreasonable, too, is the view that a strong, co- 
ordinated and at least partially integrated economy in Europe, includ- 
ing Britain, would offer more prospect of balanced ‘weight pulling’ 
partnership with the United States and other Free World nations 
interested in the promotion of peace. I would certainly accept the 
view that European unity on military and other foreign policy matters 
would be more difficult to achieve and sustain if Britain were outside, 
and perhaps hostile towards, the Economic Community. 

Nevertheless, in all this political argument there is something of 
an act of faith; namely, that political unity is desirable if the non- 
neutral west is to remain cohesive in its international policies and 
that economic integration is a necessary and perhaps, even if not 
necessary, a sufficient path towards the degree of unity needed. We 
are assured by Mr Heath, Lord Privy Seal, that this, at any rate, is 
the view of Washington. In his speech in the House of Commons on 
May 17th—so clearly the forerunner to Mr Macmillan’s final 
announcement on July 3lst—he said: 


‘The new administration in Washington have made their attitude quite 
clear. The U.S. is prepared to accept additional discrimination against its 
goods provided the arrangement reached can be shown to strengthen the 
political unity of Europe.’ 


This statement, as far as I know offhand, has not been matched by 
equally unequivocal public statements from Washington. It may be a 
fair interpretation of the Kennedy-Macmillan April talks. Although 
the U.S. has welcomed the Common Market as the basis of Franco- 
German rapprochement it had always been cold and even unneutral* 
towards British efforts to heal the breach between E.F.T.A. and the 
Six. Despite a friendly press reception in America to the British 


3. See Economist, April 15, 1961, p. 220. 
4. The term is Miriam Camps’ (see writings later cited). 
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decision, Washington, like Australia and Canada, is somewhat con- 
scious that the economic costs may be considerable. We can be sure, 
as Mr Heath said, that Washington will welcome political unity, 
but we can be equally certain that the economic price® to be paid 
will have limits. 

Far from the last word has been said on this political question, 
for while there is much perhaps to be gained some, including Mr 
Menzies, see important political costs to be paid. 

By now there is a wide undertaking that great economic interests 
of the Commonwealth are at stake. I will shortly remind you of this. 
Mr Menzies, more than most, has drawn attention to political dangers 
of no little moment. We need not doubt the good faith of the British 
Prime Minister in saying: 

‘If a close relationship between the U.K. and the countries of the E.E.C. 
were to disrupt the long standing and historic ties between the U.K. and 
the other nations of the Commonwealth, the loss would be greater than 
the gain.’ 

The trouble is: who can assess the situation? Economic factors may 
sometimes be measurable but political ones lend themselves all too 
easily to assertions which can only be tested, if at all, after the event 
occurs. Who, for example, is to define, in advance of the event, what 
conditions of British entry into the Common Market will disrupt the 
Commonwealth? Who will decide what is loss and what is gain? For 
this reason of great ambiguity some of the assurances to the Com- 
monwealth currently emanating from London are to be deprecated 
rather than welcomed. They merely sow the seed of acrimonious 
debate at a later more critical stage. This is true also—if in some- 
what lesser degree—of some assurances about the limits of Britain’s 
willingness to impair the Commonwealth’s economic interests. 

There seem to be at least two major political questions at issue. 
The first is: ‘Is Britain, in accepting an important degree of economic 
integration in Europe, going too far in the direction of political inte- 
gration?’ The answer to this is clearly relevant to the debate in 
which the British and Australian Prime Ministers have been doughty 
principals—I did not say contestants. This debate is on the second 
question at issue: ‘Will British entry into the Common Market impair 
or even destroy the effectiveness of the Commonwealth as a world 
force?’ 

It is true that in 1957 and 1958 Britain indicated often enough 
that it did not care for the Common Market because it called for too 


5. This price could include assurances to the Commonwealth not extended to 
the U.S. and, e.g., Latin America. 
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much political integration. There was an undoubted fear of supra- 
national authorities. Why the change in Britain’s attitude? I suggest 
three reasons: 


(a) Having failed to secure a European-wide but narrowly defined 
Free Trade area, Britain has had to re-examine old prejudices. 


(b) A close examination of the Rome Treaty shows that there is 
considerable room for manoeuvre before binding decisions are taken 
on the subjects within its scope—least on tariff policy and on the 
acceptance of the principle of a common agricultural policy, but 
much more on the details of agriculture and the harmonization of 
economic policies. Any freely-agreed Treaty is both an exercise of 
national sovereignty and an acceptance of future limitations upon it. 
In the Rome Treaty some recommendations are not binding on 
member Governments, amounting only to advice by the appropriate 
institutions. In other cases a binding decision can only be reached 
unanimously. In others (and these are many) a qualified majority 
can determine the outcome. In economic and commercial policy 
considerable powers are vested in the institutions. One suspects that 
if the 1956-58 position of distrust of these limits to sovereignty on 
Britain’s part was overstated, they are now rather too easily glossed 
over in British Ministerial statements. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable room for manoeuvre, the nature of sanctions is ambiguous, 
and with Britain’s entry new voting rules will have to be drawn up. 
In short Mr Macmillan is probably right in assuming that matters like 
the movement of Italian labourers, decisions on foreign exchange 
and capital movements will be handled politically rather than ‘bureau- 


cratically’ through the European Economic Commission and the other 
Institutions. 


(c) Thirdly, as Mr Macmillan has insisted, the European Economic 
Community has an economic, not a directly political, purpose. 

‘I ask Honourable Members to note the word “economic”. The Treaty of 

Rome does not deal with defence. It does not deal with foreign policy. It 


deals with trade and some of the social aspects of human life which are 
most connected with trade and production.’ 


Now these last two points [(b) and (c)] would appear to have been 
as valid before the failure of the Free Trade area negotiations as they 
may be now. However, other things have happened since 1958 which 
support Mr Macmillan’s present, less worried, view. For example, 
President de Gaulle has made it clear that the Common Market can 
be encouraged to do an economic job, but not to build up supra- 
national] political authorities. The habit of political collaboration may 
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grow out of the practices of the Economic Community. However, the 
separate political indentity and existence of national units are not to 
be destroyed by integration of the kind sought by the true European 
Federalist.® 


Much has been achieved by the Common Market, but it also has 
become evident that vital national interests will not be moulded into 
a common policy without struggle. The Common Agricultural Policy 
not yet resolved is a case in point. No doubt Mr Macmillan has taken 
heart from this and from de Gaulle’s stand. Indeed, in his August 
3rd speech he states-this clearly: 


‘Although a Federalist movement exists in Europe it is not one favoured 
by the leading figures and certainly not by the leading Governments of 
Europe today. Certainly not by the French Government.’ 


‘The alternative concept, the only practical concept, would be a con- 
federation . . . —what I think General de Gaulle called a Europe des Patries 
—which would retain the great traditions and pride of individual nations 
while working together in clearly defined spheres for the common interest. 
This seems to me to be a concept more in tune with the national traditions 
of European countries and in particular of our own. It is one with which 
we could associate willingly and wholeheartedly. At any rate there is 
nothing in the Treaty of Rome which commits members of the E.E.C. to 
any kind of Federalist solution nor couid such a system be imposed on 
member countries.’? 


Time and events, then, have softened British fears of the political 
integration earlier thought implicit in the Rome Treaty. Mr Menzies, 
too, seems a little more ready than perhaps he was before Mr 
Macmillan’s speech to see confederation as rather more to be expected 
and less to be feared than complete integration. Nevertheless, he has 
not abandoned all his fears: I cite two short passages* as reminders 
of his views: 


‘Of course, we need not suppose that European unification is just around 
the corner. National histories and prides and characteristics are not so 
easily set aside. But it does seem clear that, as the Rome Treaty’s economic 
provisions become effective, there must be a closer co-ordination, if not 
actual integration, of political policies. For where there is a common 
economic system established and made enforceable by law, the journey to 
confederation or even federation is half completed. Common domestic policies 
will cry aloud for common external policies to protect them.’ 


6. See various writers including G. St. J. Barclay in Australian Outlook, 
April 1961. Miriam Camps in Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1960 and in P.E.P. papers 
Nos. 8 and 12, June 1960 and March 1961, has given excellent analyses of the 
political aspects of British and U.S. relations with E.E.C. 

7. Italics mine. 

8. See pamphlet printing of his statement to the House of Representatives, 
16th August, 1961, p. 18 and p. 14 respectively. 
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‘We understand, and freely acknowledge, that if true European unity can, 
in spite of the history of the past 100 years, be brought about, the prospects 
of world peace will grow brighter. But, as a senior Commonwealth country, 
we have felt bound to say that we do not think that the Commonwealth as 
a political organism would be strengthened. Great Britain, as the centre of 
the Commonwealth, has in the past spoken for herself at Commonwealth 
Conferences. After entering the new Europe, with its common policies and 
institutions and rules, she could no longer speak with detachment. The 
Treaty of Rome cannot be approbated and reprobated at the same time. Nor 
could a growing interest, and, more than interest, involvement in Europe, 
be calculated to leave completely untouched the present British position in 
and around Asia and Africa.’ 

For the reason already given—the impossibility of pre-testing these 
views in a laboratory—it is not possible to do more than recognize 
real issues. On the one hand if Britain recovers her economic vim 
and vigour and political standing in Europe she may well be a stronger 
leader in the Commonwealth. On the other hand, she will, as Mr 
Menzies rightly says, necessarily have one eye over her shoulder 
(towards Europe and across the Atlantic) in discussing economic 
issues in the Commonwealth. And economic issues are the core of 
much international politics now. Yet may not a stronger Britain 
speaking with greater certainty about Europe, be to the Common- 
wealth’s advantage? 

I have never seen the Commonwealth as an organism. It has no 
executive organs and on its role I stand by an earlier expressed 
view. 

‘The unity of the Commonwealth does not flow from identity of views on 
political or economic questions. There is indeed great diversity of interests 
and views. The unity is essentially that of a forum in which there are 
strong ties of common political procedures, traditions and aspirations, strong 
but far from complete economic links, and, not least important, frank and 
friendly exchanges of views. Such a forum promotes understanding and 
often agreement on important world issues. Yet all members do follow their 
national interests. If Britain follows hers by joining the Common Market 
she may, and almost certainly will, affront interests of Commonwealth 
members. She may even strain relations but it is too early to write the 
Commonwealth off,’ [for Britain may have something more to offer to the 
Commonwealth. ] 

There will be some gains and some losses confronting a Common- 
wealth changing in its character and certainly becoming less and 
less homogeneous as it grows in diversity of economic and political 
interests. There may be other losses, too. Britain pre-occupied in 


Europe may pay less attention to South East Asian affairs than we 


9. Sydney Morning Herald, 5th July, 1961. Square bracket portion was not 
in the original statement. 
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would hope. Yet haven’t we long since made up our minds that U.S. 
policy in this area must be the vital one for us to understand and, if 
possible, accept? Moreover, may we not hope that a strong Europe 
will do more than she has hitherto to assist economic development in 
Asia? 

Altogether, I admit that my own sympathies lie, on balance, with 
the British decision in respect of its political grounds. A gamble is 
involved: Britain, in seeking unity with Europe, is seeking what we 
have openly said we prefer. The traditional balance of power concept 
is impaired since Britain could not readily disengage from the Rome 
Treaty once in. Yet if the need arose for this, the way would be found. 
For the very need would point to a major division in the European 
Community. Meanwhile, the balance of power needed in Europe in 
present world circumstances, is unity in the West to give greater 
strength not merely in negotiation with the East but also in tackling 
positively those world economic problems themselves likely, if 
neglected, to embroil East and West. If Britain stays out, practical 
unity in these great matters will be more difficult to achieve and 
operate. Her own strength is likely to weaken relatively and her 
ability to hold a balance of power in these circumstances ought not to 
be readily assumed. 


BRITAIN’S REASONS FOR JOINING: ECONOMIC 


I have said that political motives appear to have weighed heavily 
with Britain’s leaders. Yet economic grounds for joining the Common 
Market have been advanced too. They are probably a good deal more 
controversial than the political argument. Certainly the threats to 
Commonwealth interests are here more clearly discernible. Indeed, 
given the terms of the Rome Treaty as they now exist and given the 
proposals for a Common Agricultural Policy as now on the table in 
Brussels, we can say that while Britain will itself pay an economic 
price for entry, other members of the Commonwealth, and some non- 
members, may willy-nilly pay a large price for little positive and 
even a negative economic return. 

The economic grounds officially given by Mr Macmillan on July 31st 
were stated in the simplest terms: 

‘On the economic side, a Community comprising as members or in asso- 
ciation the countries of Free Europe could have a very rapidly expanding 
economy supplying, as eventually it would, a single market of approaching 
300 million people. This rapidly expanding economy could in turn lead to 
an increased demand for the products of other parts of the world and so 


help to expand world trade and improve the prospects of the less developed 
areas of the world.’ 
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Mr Heath, on the 17th May, had been more informative: 


‘We see today in Europe a powerfully developing group of nations in the 
European Economic Community. Its strength is drawn from its size of 
over 171 million people compared with 50 million in the United Kingdom 
and rather under 90 million in E.F.T.A. as a whole. Their reserves of 
manpower are much greater. In ten years’ time the population under the 
age of 45 in France and Germany alone will be double that of the United 
Kingdom. The gross national product of the Six is 24 times that of the 
United Kingdom. The rate of industrial growth is much higher. The 
internal trade of the Six rose by 30 per cent in 1960, compared with 16 per 
cent for the internal trade of the Seven.’ 

In his more expansive speech on 3rd August, the Prime Minister 
stated both the hope for, and the risks to, British agriculture and 
industry. For home agriculture a change in method of protection 
rather than a grave risk of loss is envisaged. For industry there is 
both opportunity and risk. I quote Mr Macmillan again: 

‘I must now turn to the needs of the British industry. The development 
of the E.E.C., the opportunity of the mass market which this has created 
for European industrialists and the spur that this has given them to 
competitiveness and efficiency present British economy with a great chal- 
lenge. Whether or not we go into the Common Market we shall have to 
face the competition of very efficient industries throughout Western Europe 
sustained in some cases by populations not yet wholly industrialised. This 
competition will be severe. The test will be in the straight competition of 
brains, productive capacity and energy per man. Costs—that will be the 
test.’ 

A good deal more than this has been said. Positive gains are hoped 
for principally through competition in a large unobstructed market. 
Rather more important, I suspect, has been the fear of what might 
happen if Britain stayed out. Let me put these two points—the 
positive and the negative—in summary form. 


(a) It is widely assumed that there will be advantages for British 
industry if she enters the Common Market on free trade terms. 
Sometimes possible advantages of scale of production is the ground 
for hope. Mostly, however, competition is recognized as the key 
factor. True, it is recognized that British industry may receive a jolt 
from the easier access to Britain European industry will enjoy. Never- 
theless, it is assumed that the jolt will be in a manageable, that is, 
limited amount. Reallocation of resources will occur—but British 
industry is confident that efficient (mostly large) units will win their 
spurs. 

You will observe that I have made no attempt to apply any theory 
of customs union to the question of British entry. So far as non- 
members are concerned the proposed highly protectionist treatment 
of agriculture and the likely restrictive treatment of low cost manu- 
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factures from Asian countries largely wipes out any comfort James 
Meades”® favourable conclusions and the G.A.T.T.’s implied approval 
of customs unions might otherwise offer. For British industry we can 
reasonably assume that ‘the potential gains from competition are 
substantial because of restrictions on domestic competition which 
have been condoned by private practice and sanctioned by public 
policy’. In other words, there is considerable room for a shake-out 
of inefficient firms. This will be achieved with least disruption if the 
climate is one of economic growth—the clear hope, if not confident 
expectation, of British spokesmen. Yet, even over a long transition 
period of, say, another decade considerable structural changes must 
occur—hence my reference to ‘jolt’. 

In my view British industry may indeed expect a jolt. This jolt is, 
I consider, badly understated by the Economist Intelligence Unit.!* 
Reading their volume gives one the impression that only textiles 
(mainly cotton and synthetic fibres), paper, china and leather goods 
are in real danger. This is too easy a view. For, even if other indus- 
tries win through in a more competitive milieu, some high cost pro- 
ducers will probably go to the wall under competition from lower cost 
(and often larger) units (both in Britain and Europe) who will need 
to make better use of their capacity. This problem of transition 
presents no problem to the economist per se; but for the politician 
high cost marginal producers have rather strident voices and numer- 
ous votes. In my view all members of the Common Market will face 
this problem as they more nearly approach the free trade goal. Still, 
British industry seems ready to face the ordeal. 

(b) Britain may lose by staying out. She is certainly having trouble 
in maintaining a nice balance between her external and internal 
economies. To do this she needs economic growth comparable with 
that enjoyed recently by her main competitors in Europe. (The lag 
has been considerable and British losses in world markets are already 
occurring.) For faster growth she needs rising investment and a 
fresh vigour in her export industries. Entry into the Common Market 
may give her the needed stimulus. While there is no certainty this 
result will follow, staying out offers only the stimulus, if any, of 
orthodoxy. 

Again, if Britain stays out, her trade in Europe will lose ground 
to E.E.C. members increasingly enjoying the approach to free trade, 


10. See Theory of Customs Unions, Ch. VIII. 

11. Don D. Humphrey, ‘The Effects of a Customs Union in Western Europe’, 
The Southern Economic Journal, April 1961, p. 284. 
12. Britain and Europe (1957). 
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while Britain continues to face a tariff. A powerful E.E.C. (i.e., one 
growing in strength relatively to Britain) will be more and more 
effective in competition in world markets. Unkindest threat of all: 
both U.S. and British investors will more and more prefer Europe for 
new investment. This last point is particularly worrying. If I may 
again quote Mr Heath :"* 


‘The Six have a strong balance of payments situation and large resources. 
Their prospects are already attracting increased investment both from the 
U.S. and from the U.K. (italics mine). In the past over 50 per cent of the 
investment in Europe from the U.S. came to the U.K. In 1960 it was down 
to 41 per cent and in 1961 over 50 per cent of the U.S. investment in 
Europe is expected to go to the Six.’ 


The negative approach strongly reinforces the more positive 
approach: it is hardly necessary to choose between them. To stay 
out could be disastrous for the U.K. since orthodox remedies to her 
recurring economic difficulties do not seem to promise success. To 
go in may give that jolt to British industry needed to give the U.K. 
the chance of growing economically at the pace she wants. I say may 
because the act of joining would not guarantee the result. Yet the 
prospect apparently looks inviting. 

Perhaps this last sentence is a slight overstatement. To many the 
decision to negotiate entry had an air of economic inevitability about 
it. To stay out is uninviting while to go in may prove worthwhile. 
Yet, there are discordant voices everywhere, but especially in the 
Commonwealth. Britain may no longer be the first political power in 
the world. Nevertheless, if she changes economic course a great 
many countries are necessarily affected, for Britain is still the world’s 
second trading power in terms of the value of her market for imports. 


THE ECONOMIC PRICE TO BE PAID 


It is beyond my powers adequately to convey the full range of 
Commonwealth economic interests. I must compress all that I do say, 
but will be forgiven if I give most weight to agriculture. For this is . 
where Australia’s major economic interests are to be found. 

I will refer to five economic problems associated with British entry: 
in four of these the price of entry falls in small and large measure on 
members of the Commonwealth and some other countries. 

(1) Common External Tariff: I doubt very much if Britain will 
haggle at the principle of a Common External Tariff. She has for 
some time been prepared to lower her own quite high tariffs. The 


18. Speech of 17th May, op. cit. 
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most serious aspect is the need to enforce the Common Tariff against 
her Commonwealth partners who have enjoyed free entry or substan- 
tial tariff preference on so many of their exports. On industrial 
products the story stops there. In any case, not many industrial raw 
materials are adversely affected. On the other hand, for agricultural 
products there is worse to come. As we shall see, more than a loss of 
preference may be involved: Common Market members may in future 
not only enjoy even larger tariff preferences than those hitherto 
belonging to the Commonwealth, but the Commonwealth and other 
non-members will be obliged to trade under very difficult conditions 
indeed. 

The Common External Tariff is not without likely cost to Britain. 
If the Dominions lose their preferences in the U.K., Britain can 
hardly expect to retain hers in the Dominions. I have noted a remark- 
able reticence—or is it resignation?—on this point in British utter- 
ances. 

(2) The Colonies: Past and Present: Hardly less difficult is the 
next problem—treatment of Britain’s ‘Associated Overseas Terri- 
tories’ in Africa, Asia and West Indies. Britain must seek treatment 
equally favourable for them as that granted to French, Italian and 
Belgian overseas colonies—past and present. Judging from Mr 
Heath’s remarks this may be possible for tropical countries. (‘I have 
good hopes that progress can be made as far as tropical products are 
concerned.’ ) 

(3) Low Cost Competition: The Common Market is not as liberal 
as U.K. in its treatment of imports from India, Japan and Hong 
Kong. The U.K. could not agree to become less liberal and politically 
would wish to liberalise the policy of the Common Market. 

(4) Harmonization of the welfare state as affecting unemploy- 
ment benefits, economic policy, wage policy, etc.: These provisions 
are important—perhaps more, as we have noted, for their political 
significance. We have seen that Britain will probably accept them on 
the ground that there is room for argument and manoeuvre. Never- 
theless, arising out of what I have already said in discussing the 
political implications of the Treaty, there is room for some question 
about the nature of Britain’s future role as banker for the Sterling 
Area. The ultimate limitations, implicit in the Treaty, on the inde- 
pendence of members in such matters as capital movements, foreign 
exchange policy and the right to conduct bilateral trade negotiations 
certainly point to new relations in the future among members of the 
Sterling Area. It is quite astonishing how little discussion there seems 
to have been on these matters. I make no judgment about them 
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here; no doubt all these matters will be reviewed in the negotiations. 

(5) Agriculture: The Common Market calls for a common agricul- 
tural policy and is based on the concept of management. This concept 
is protectionist; but this, in itself, is no difficulty for the U.K. whose 
agricultural policy is also highly protectionist. Nevertheless, there 
are important differences. 

In the U.K. the emphasis is on subsidies; produce is sold in free 
market terms and deficiency payments are made to make the market 
return up to pre-determined guarantee levels. ‘On the Continent the 
emphasis is on guaranteed prices and protection by tariffs, import 
quotas and state trading, rather than on subsidies . . . The burden 
is therefore shifted, through high prices, on to the shoulders of the 
consumer.’!* The Commission proposes to operate this system but on a 
basis of uniform guarantees throughout the Common Market. 
These guarantees will almost certainly be backed by highly protective 
devices: free trade in the Common Market for members; a Common 
External Tariff (higher than present British rates against non- 
Commonwealth suppliers) where it applies; variable duties (especi- 
ally in grains, sugar and dairy products) to close the gap between 
‘world’ prices and domestic guarantees; quantitative restrictions in 
an ‘emergency’ (that is, if embarrassing imports occur at all) ; and 
subsidies to sell unwanted surpluses in world markets. In addition 
‘intervention’ (i.e., official purchasing) in the domestic market is 
provided as a further buttress to guarantees in important cases. 

These agricultural proposals are not yet adopted. They may im- 
prove from our point of view but meanwhile we can only deal with 
them as we know them. As we know them, then, they provide on the 
whole for a more protective system than the simple average of what 
now prevails. It can be said, not unfairly, that the net effect would be 
to increase agricultural production in Europe and that imports would 
be allowed in only to meet physical short-falls in production in rela- 
tion to European consumption. Commonwealth countries not only 
lose preferences if Britain accepts these proposals, but then face the 
whole array of protective devices I have outlined. They vary in 
severity from commodity to commodity and, in some cases—e.g., fruit 
and meat—normal growth in national incomes may enlarge the total 
market. Nevertheless, the system proposed is a highly protective 


14. Britain and Europe, op. cit., pp. 53 and 54. 
15. Thus if present guarantees for a farm product range from 28 to 46 DM 
per kilogram in the six countries, they will be consolidated finally into a single 
price—say 35 DM. The question is will 35 DM attract more new production than 
it cuts off? More than likely it will. 
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one which has to be modified if a compromise to meet Commonwealth 
fears is to be found. 

Now, leaving aside special problems like fruit and vegetables, the 
U.K. farmer on the whole could live with the managed market system. 
Guarantees would be higher for some products and a little lower for 
some if the C.M. Commission proposals were adopted. Some shift 
from grains and milk to beef might be necessary (and desirable) — 
but it is not the British farmer in general who is the real problem. 
Nor need we worry too much about the impact of higher food prices 
on industrial costs in the U.K. Some impact will follow if Britain 
accepts the European method of guarantees through higher consumer 
prices. This impact is probably understated at 1 per cent by Colin 
Clark"*, but it ought not to be higher than 2 to 3 per cent. 

I return to the effects for the Commonwealth, which are indeed 
more serious. Let me restate these— 


(i) If free entry were denied Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
French wheat and Danish dairy produce could take over larger 
shares of the U.K. market. Let me cite three illustrations only. 
On butter we enjoy a preference of 15/- a cwt.—say 6 per cent. 
Under the Common External Tariff (C.E.T.) if applicable we 
would pay 24 per cent'’, Denmark (if a member) enjoying 
Free Entry with all the other protective devices applying. In 
canned fruit we enjoy a preference of 12} per cent.; the C.E.T. 
would be 23-27 per cent. For sugar we could lose a small prefer- 
ence (about 5 per cent.), an assured market through the 
Commonwealth Agreement, then pay 80 per cent. C.E.T. or the 
variable levy on top of which all the other restrictive devices 
amounting, if need be, to import embargo, would come into play. 


(ii) In turn or alternatively, some U.K. production would expand 
and replace us in Europe. Again, 


(iii) The total supply in Europe under the Commission’s proposals 
will expand, reducing imports and adding to export surpluses 
already subsidised by France and Germany. For some items, 
e.g., meat, European demand will grow. Yet the promise is not 
good. 


16. See Economist, 27th May, 1961. 

17. Under the Common Agricultural Policy proposals for grains, dairy pro- 
ducts and sugar, the Common External Tariff would be replaced by import levies 
which, as explained earlier, will vary in accordance with the difference between 
target European prices and world supply prices. 
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Here, then we have a major economic problem, failure to resolve 
which could impair Commonwealth relations. If the Commonwealth 
countries cannot retain and expand their markets in the U.K. and 
Europe, they cannot lightly bless U.K. entry to Europe. I will come 
back to this in a final comment on the Australian interest. 

The economic issues confronting Britain are therefore a complex 
of her own direct interests and the interests of others, especially 
those of her Commonwealth partners. For her own economy she faces 
major changes in her agricultural system of protection rather than 
any unmanageable threat to her farmers. She faces a jolt to her 
industrial structure and impairment or complete loss of her highly 
preferential position in her most important Commonwealth markets 
like Canada, Australia and New Zealand. As against this she has 
the hopes of a stronger and more vigorous economy as the result of 
the ‘shake-out’ and the stimulus to efficient production and increased 
investment membership of the Common market may give. 

With no very great return in sight—apart from whatever one 
allows in credit for the political outcome—many countries, but 
especially Commonwealth ones, face a substantial set-back to their 
present export returns and future prospects. Assurances have been 
given that Britain will not ask the Commonwealth to pay too big a 
price. Yet as we have noted in respect of political issues such assur- 
ances, in respect of economic gains and losses, may prove extremely 
difficult to interpret precisely when the final terms of British entry 
are before us. 


THE AUSTRALIAN INTEREST: WHAT SOLUTION IS THERE? 


That I regard the Australian interest as a direct and serious one 
is reasonably well known by now. Indeed, I have been amazed by 
the number of people who think I exaggerate—perhaps still under 
the influence of a Country Party Minister! 

Some are disposed to think that because wool is not threatened by 
the Common Market as such, and minerals perhaps not seriously, 
Australia ought not to worry. This is a too comfortable view—even 
if we concede, as I have said I do, that our world political interests 
would, on balance, be served by British entry into the Common 
Market. 

Both in magnitude of market threatened and in terms of political, 
economic and social problems of adjustment at home, any real threat 
to our wheat, meat, sugar, fruit (fresh and processed) and dairy 
produce markets cannot be shrugged off. I have given a few illustra- 
tions already. These exports to Europe only amount to £50m., but 
with Britain in, the amount becomes another £150m. In the extreme 
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case, complete acceptance by Britain of the Rome Treaty and the 
European Economic Commission’s proposals for a common agricul- 
ture, we would lose not only our tariff preferences in Britain, import- 
ant in canned meat, dried and canned fruit, we would lose our assured 
wheat market, the assurance of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment, the assured entry for our meat. Worse, Denmark and France 
would have free entry for butter and wheat: our products would 
enter only when Europe was short—not on a basis of competition. 

All this is predicated on the Rome Treaty as it stands now and on 
the European Economic Commission’s proposals for the Common 
Agricultural Policy now under examination but not yet accepted by 
member governments. The problem before Britain is to persuade 
the Six that the price these proposals represent is too high, if not for 
herself certainly for her partners in the Commonwealth. While it is 
right, in order to assess possible damage, to assume the stated terms 
of these proposals we need not overlook the nature of the division in 
the Community itself. France and Britain have a common interest 
in keeping agricultural guarantees relatively low, although France 
will support all the protective devices in the proposals. Germany, 
on the other hand, is worried by the big reductions ahead of her 
farmers—she will certainly bargain for time. In short, there is still 
room for negotiation. 

We may assume that the complete retention of the Commonwealth 
preferential structure is improbable. This would virtually give 
Britain what she wanted in her old Free Trade Area proposals: there 
is no reason to assume success now. Perhaps she will be allowed to 
retain some key items—e.g., a preferential structure in U.K. for 
wheat!*, butter, meat and canned fruit. In return for this she may 
expect to retain some few industrial preferences in Australia and 
N.Z. but be ready to abandon the rest in favour of Europe if we wish 
to do so. Unless we gave some specific tariff undertakings to Europe 
this last ditch retention of preferences may not appeal. Moreover, 
Denmark and the United States have strong interests at stake, too. 

A more practical line of approach would seem to be to negotiate 
commodity understandings in which Europe and her major suppliers, 
whether Commonwealth or not, reach agreement on minimum country 
quotas for imports into Britain and Europe. This would require 
abolition of preferences but would give an assured market oppor- 
tunity. 

Other questions are raised by such an approach. Assured country 
quotas make tariff arrangements unnecessary if suppliers keep to 


18. I call the ‘assured’ market for Australian wheat (provided in the U.K./ 
Australian Trade Treaty) a preferential arrangement. 
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agreed maxima in any one year. In these circumstances why should 
suppliers have their prices depressed by European tariffs: why not 
enjoy the European price levels? This may be a logical position and 
is worth examination. There are substantial difficulties of a techni- 
cal’® character. Moreover, Europeans may wish to levy duties for 
revenue purposes in order, e.g., to finance the disposal of unwanted 
surpluses. Since the total production of Europe, North America, 
Latin America and Oceania is likely to result in surpluses beyond the 
needs of European and domestic markets, any commodity agreements 
ought wisely to include provision for agreed surplus disposal pro- 
grammes. Mr McEwen has been right in emphasizing the world 
character of the problem of trade in commodities, aggravated but 
not brought about only by the proposed policies of the Common 
Market. 

I have no doubt that Australia has ample bargaining coin in her 
tariff structure. If the preferential system goes, Australia will be 
free to eliminate preferential margins by one means or another”, so 
giving non-U.K. European exporters, in return for reasonable assur- 
ances, more scope to compete in our market. 

Merely to mention this approach through commodity agreements 
and some of the accompanying problems is to indicate the complexity 
of the negotiations now under way in London and ahead of us in 
Europe. It is important to stress that the problems are not for us or 
even Britain and Europe alone. Japan and Latin America are 
vitally concerned. Washington is much concerned, too, with Europe’s 
agricultural policy: hence the great importance of an Australian 
understanding with the United States. If we can accept the political 
importance of the British move, we may yet make common cause with 


19. Thus, I have emphasized country quotas for under global quotas it might 
be more difficult to ensure European prices to suppliers. Country quotas are 
assigned to exporters as national units—so much for Australia, for N.Z., etc. 
A global quota is the total amount to be imported within which overseas suppliers 
compete. Global quotas are thus designed to maximise competition on the part 
of suppliers each trying to obtain as big a share as possible of the total available 
market (=global quota). 

20. By raising the British Preferential Tariff to Most Favoured Nation Tariff 
levels, or conversely lowering the M.F.N. rate or by a combination of both. 
Clearly important technical and policy problems are involved. Some things could 
be done promptly. Thus while it would be impracticable quickly to adjust the 
substantive B.P.T. and M.F.N. rates, it would be possible immediately to abolish 
all margins in Britain’s favour on goods not produced in Australia (e.g., under 
By-laws). Under the By-laws in question European goods pay 74% if Britain 
can supply. Either this duty could be abolished so reducing our costs, or British 
goods could pay 74% providing revenue, perhaps, to assist damaged exports. 
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Washington in an effort to secure reasonable compromises on the 
economic terms. 

It is not my task to outline all possible solutions and I come now 
to my final observations. It is possible that Britain will accept the 
agricultural proposals as they stand now. Unlikely, we hope, but 
possible. What, then, could we ask for? 

The obvious answer is time—time to find new markets and time to 
make adjustments in our export structure. Fortunately, the tariff 
changes and agricultural proposals themselves will take time. The 
agricultural] provisions were to be fully effected by 1967 but this now 
seems doubtful and would seem negotiable. A period of ten years 
would enable us to develop further already favourable trends in wheat 
and meat markets elsewhere, to reconstruct high cost farms in the 
dairy industry, to develop our manufactures for both import replace- 
ment and for export. 

Before you relax too easily under the benign influence of a possible 
ten years’ grace, let me warn you that we need to do all these things 
even if we have no setback in Europe. The demands of our own 
economic growth call for rising exports which ought not to be offset 
by losses in Europe if we can negotiate against this. 

Whatever the practical outcome of negotiations over the next twelve 
months or so, Australia itself faces a jolt (if I may again use this 
word) to its traditional economic and perhaps also its political rela- 
tions with Britain. It will be forced to overhaul its current import 
policies and take its present export development programmes even 
further. There have been many reasons in recent years for suggest- 
ing a public enquiry into the problems of our economic growth. The 
prospect of Britain joining the Common Market offers more than a 
sufficient additional reason. 

The Prime Minister was entirely right in stating?': 

‘The decision of the Government of Great Britain to negotiate for 
admission to the European Economic Community is one of enormous 
political, economic and historic importance for Great Britain herself, 


for Europe, for the Commonwealth in general and Australia in par- 
ticular, and for the world.’ 


If Britain enters the Common Market our world will certainly 
be a different one; how different depends upon the terms of entry. 
We have every right and the means to negotiate our economic interests 
at the conference table. Nevertheless, we must not expect the next 
decade to be a straightforward one. The appearance of the Common 
Market is but one factor in the total situation now emerging, but it 
is far from being the least important and the least difficult. 


21. Statement, op. cit., page 1. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECRETARY-GENERALSHIP 


A Review of its Status, Functions and Role 


T. A. PYMAN* 


THE TRAGIC DEATH OF MR HAMMARSKJOLD as the result of an air- 
craft accident in Northern Rhodesia on 18th September suddenly 
confronted the General Assembly of the United Nations with a 
situation which it had not expected to face for some twelve months 
or more. The Secretary-General’s term of office was due to expire 
in April 1963 but there was little evidence that he was preparing to 
resign his post before that date in the face of unrelenting Soviet 
opposition and even boycott. Realising that he had managed to hold 
the support of the vast majority of member Governments (including 
the fervent backing of most of the Afro-Asian powers) Mr Hammar- 
skjold had given every indication that he was prepared to carry on as 
the extremely effective administrator of UN executive activity, at 
least until his term of office expired. Whether he would have been 
prepared to accept an offer of support for renewal of his term of 
office in the teeth of violent Soviet opposition is not easy to say and, 
possibly, he had not made up his own mind pending the outcome of 
developments in the international situation in 1962-3 especially the 
relationships between the NATO and Warsaw groups of powers and 
effects of these on the international climate. 

His untimely death faced the Assembly and the Security Council 
with the immediate problem of appointing a successor. The Soviet 
Union at once expressed the view that profound changes were needed 
in the Secretariat structure which would replace one man control of 
the administration by a three-man controlling group representative of 
Communist, western and ‘neutral’ (as they described them) powers. 
Equally prompt rejection of this proposal by the United States repre- 
sentative at the U.N. meant that issue was joined on the matter. 
This clash of views revealed a basic difference of approach to the 
functions of the United Nations. 


*Counsellor, Australian High Commission, Ottawa, and Australian Embassy, 
Washington, 1954-58; member of Australian delegations to the U.N. General 
Assembly 1955 and 1957. 
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THE ‘STATIC’ AND ‘DYNAMIC’ CONCEPTS OF THE U.N. 


Events in 1960-61 have, indeed, brought to the fore two quite differ- 
ent concepts of the organisation’s character, authority and structure. 
Any discussion of proposals for reform of the Secretariat involving 
revision of its headship must be considered against the background of 
this fundamental difference of approach. 

The first approach is represented by those members who regard 
the United Nations as a static conference machinery, an extension, 
even if an elaborate one, of the nineteenth century type congress or 
international conference. Such a concept throws great emphasis on 
the use of the major U.N. organs as a vehicle for reconciliation of 
differences through debate and bargaining. It is the kind of inter- 
national adjustment that will appeal mainly to governments which 
wish to maintain almost unfettered control over the bargaining pro- 
cess including the capacity to withdraw from positions regarded as 
tactically or otherwise disadvantageous. A government which 
espouses this concept of international adjustment is likely to be a 
major power with the strength to take up a position and maintain it 
in the face of strong pressure to depart from it. The Soviet Union, 
with its consistent emphasis on the sovereign rights of all members 
and a consequent claimed entitlement to subject all steps in the pro- 
cess of international intervention not merely to critical scrutiny but 
even to positive control (involving, in the case of action directed by 
the Security Council, the possible use of, the veto) has been the leading 
advocate of the concept of international organisation as an outgrowth 
of international conference machinery. The Soviet is, it may be 
assumed, thoroughly convinced that, through using the U.N. in this 
way, opposing interests can be adjusted, on the basis of their strength 
and persuasiveness, and even peaceful co-existence made possible 
whilst this process of adjustment works itself out. 

The other approach to which Dag Hammarskjold gave full backing 
and which he developed and elaborated through practical experience 
conceives of the U.N. as a ‘dynamic instrument of Governments’ 
through which members, jointly and for the same purpose, should 
seek reconciliation of conflicting interests and an attempt be made to 
develop forms of executive action to serve the purposes of conciliation. 
Such action, it is claimed by proponents of this approach, would be 
undertaken on behalf of all members with the aim of forestalling 
conflicts, or, once they have arisen, resolving them by appropriate 
diplomatic or political means. This activity is to be carried out in 
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a spirit of objectivity and to be directed towards the implementation of 
the principles and purposes of the Charter. 

The second concept does not eschew the idea of the international 
conference—it simply makes that idea its starting point. From the 
‘conference’ flows the initial impetus in the shape of a decision (e.g. 
by the U.N. Assembly or the Security Council) to take measures to 
relieve a tense and dangerous international situation. The forms of 
international machinery devised to meet the situation are constructed 
with the aid of the international civil servant, the ‘expert’ qualified 
by experience to devise the desirable methods to be adopted. The 
Secretary-General, on the basis of this approach, needs a body of 
officials whose action must be solely guided by U.N. Charter prin- 
ciples, the decisions of the main organs, and the interests of the U.N. 
itself. On this approach the Secretariat must consist of persons who, 
whate’ er their national background and views, must be able to follow 
a course determined by the decisions of the U.N. organ which is 
seized of the matter, the principles of the Charter (including the 
important domestic jurisdiction principle) and the interests of the 
U.N. 


THE STATUS OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


It should be realised that the first approach, the ‘static’ concept 
as it is now described, tends to throw great stress on the need for 
Secretariat officers to be chosen in a way that ensures representation 
of all major national interests in the key executive posts of the Secre- 
tariat. But this insistence in itself does not ensure that the second 
approach, the ‘dynamic’ concept, becomes impracticable because the 
critical issue is the determination of the point at which the responsi- 
bility for decisions is reposed. Clearly the power of ultimate decision 
in relation to any matter requiring Secretariat determination has 
been vested exclusively in the Secretary-General. His colleagues in 
the senior executive posts grouped around him are patently sub- 
ordinated to his direction. 

A number of these key posts have been distributed amongst the 
major powers—at their insistence. Indeed, the U.N. Charter in 
Article 101 requires that, in the employment of staff, ‘due regard 
shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible’. Neither of the first two Secretaries- 
General appears to have resented the practice of distributing staff 
appointments on a global basis and giving major power nominees 


1. Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secretary General on the Work 
of the Organization 16th June 1960 to 15th June 1961, p. 1. 
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senior executive posts. It may well be that they rather welcomed the 
opportunity of having staff who were drawn from diverse back- 
grounds and of being able to gauge the possible attitudes of the major 
groups in the U.N. through the reactions of some of their senior 
executive officials. 

There are , moreover, two qualifications to be allowed for in rela- 
tion to the distribution of staff posts on a geographical basis. The 
first concerns their mode of appointment. Only in June of this year 
Mr. Hammarskjold recommended that he be authorised to have five 
principal political assistants and advisers, one American, one Russian 
and three from countries outside any power blocs. Such officers 
would, of course, be appointed by the Secretary-General and not 
elected by the Assembly or the Security Council or the former acting 
on the recommendation of the latter. The major powers had intro- 
duced a proposal in 1945 at San Francisco that four (and later five) 
deputies be elected, together with the Secretary-General, by the 
General Assembly on the Security Council’s recommendation for 
three year terms. The Canadian representative at the San Francisco 
Conference pointed out that the procedure proposed for election of 
the Secretary-General’s deputies would result in major administra- 
tive matters being decided, in effect, by a committee of five and would 
destroy what the small and middle powers regarded as the necessary 
authoritative relationship of the Secretary-General to his deputies. 
It is this kind of proposal that the Soviet has apparently revived at 
the present Assembly in the confusion ‘and uncertainty following the 
death of Mr Hammarskjold. They apear to have been as unsuccessful 
in this move as they were at San Francisco when the proposal was 
heavily defeated. Nor, on this occasion, did they have the support of 
the other major powers. The failure to secure such an ‘election’ 
arrangement at San Francisco meant that a Secretary-General did 
not feel in any way compelled to accept the views of his senior execu- 
tive officers in the event of his disagreement with them. 

The second qualification relates to the Charter requirement of 
loyalty to the Organisation by its officials. Whilst distribution of 
posts on a geographical basis has -become virtually an accepted 
custom (and an attempt has been made to establish the ‘entitlements’ 
of countries to appointments on the Secretariat staff) there has been 
no disposition whatever by either Secretary-General to allow the 
basic principle of loyalty to the international organisation to be 
obscured or forgotten. Article 100 of the Charter requires the U.N. 
staff members to ‘refrain from any action which might reflect on 
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their position as international officials responsible to the Organisa- 
tion’. The Charter built on the experience of the League in this 
regard in insisting that there be no ties of dependence between the 
Secretariat official and the Government of the country from which 
he came. Even a move to subject the appointment of officials to the 
approval of their Governments was rejected in the U.N. Preparatory 
Commission in 1946. 

One may well be sceptical about the extent to which the principle 
of Article 100 has been observed by all U.N. officials, especially the 
senior executive office holders. From limited personal observation the 
impression obtained is that the vast majority of officials take a pride 
in their position as international civil servants and pursue their duties 
conscientiously and in accordance with their oath of office. One is 
reminded in this connection of the work done by such men as Ralph 
Bunche and General Burns (First Commander of UNEF). It can be 
said with some conviction that such men were inspired and convinced 
by the objectives and achievements of Dag Hammarskjold and that 
his example had an immensely important and uplifting influence on 
the Secretariat as a whole. If there were any defaulters in regard 
to the honouring of the international principle their activities do not 
appear to have been significant enough to have affected adversely 
the process of conciliation through an objective international agency 
developed so effectively during the Hammarskjold period. 

It is a fair assumption then that efforts to influence Secretariat 
handling of problems by means of elected ‘representatives’ of Govern- 
ments acting as a committee of management presided over by the 
Secretary-General are unlikely to win any substantial support at the 
present time. This conclusion holds even if the management group 
is representative of Communist, Western and non-committed coun- 
tries. The basic significance of such a conclusion can be properly 
appreciated when examination is made of the scope of the authority 
which the U.N. Charter entrusted to the Secretary-General. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Whilst the U.N. Charter derived a great deal of guidance from the 
League of Nations Covenant in the matter of the independence of 
the Secretariat from national pressures, re-affirming principles already 
accepted in the Covenant, it introduced new elements in connection 
with the powers and functions of the Secretary-General. 

First, it affirmed that the Secretary-General ‘shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organisation’ (Article 97) thus under- 
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lining his administrative pre-eminence. The League Covenant did 
not contain such an affirmation though probably the role was implicit 
in the position of the Secretary-General of the League. Its inclusion 
in the Charter made incontrovertible the administrative supremacy 
of the Secretary-General and denied the right of any U.N. organ to 
interfere in the process of administering the Secretariat. There 
was a slight ‘political’ element involved in this exclusive administra- 
tive authority of the Secretary-General. The preparation of docu- 
ments (working papers, summaries, draft reports — all the documents 
that sap the energy of the junior officials in each national delegation 
if not their senior colleagues) carries with it a limited capacity to 
influence decisions through guiding the course of discussion. This 
ability to influence decisions was frankly recognized by the U.N. 
Preparatory Commission which met in December, 1946 after the San 
Francisco Conference and before the first General Assembly when 
it stated that ‘while the responsibility for the framing and adoption 
of agreed international policies rests with the organs representative 
of the members... . the essential tasks of preparing the ground for 
those decisions and of executing them in co-operation with the 
Members will devolve largely upon the Secretariat’.? 

It is not, however, merely by inference from the wording of Article 
97 of the Charter that the root concept of the Secretary-General as 
an international statesman is established. The most specific indica- 
tion of this concept is to be found in Article 99 under the provisions 
of which the Secretary-General is entitled to bring to the attention 
of the Security Council any matter which, in his opinion, may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. This 
provision clearly reflects the general desire of virtually all the mem- 
ber Governments, including the most influential of those Govern- 
ments, namely, the major powers, that the head of the new organi- 
sation should be endowed with specific political prerogatives. There 
was even a tendency in some quarters (e.g. the United States) at 
an early stage of the planning for the organisation to consider 
whether there should be a President, for political and executive mat- 
ters and a Secretary-General who would attend to administration as 
in the Interfational Civil Aviation Organisation. This plan was 
dropped before the major powers produced the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals in which they proposed the creation of a single permanent 
officer combining each of these functions on the assumption that the 


2. Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, Report. Doc. PC/20, pp. 
84-5. 
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Secretary-General (as the officer was rather modestly dubbed) would 
be more than the U.N.’s highest administrative functionary.* 

Elements of political discretion of almost equal significance are 
to be found in Article 98 which, first, provides for his right of atten- 
dance at the meetings of the Assembly, Security Council, Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. His precise capacity 
at such meetings was left to be filled out by rules of procedure. The 
provisional rules of procedure of the General Assembly, for instance, 
provide that the Secretary-General may, at any time, upon the invi- 
tation of the President, make oral or written statements concerning 
any question under consideration. Similarly, he is given the privilege of 
placing items on the General Assembly agenda, and such items could, 
of course, be political issues (this is analogous to his power to bring 
questions before the Security Council under Article 99). The powers 
mentioned provide a means of leverage, the value of which to the 
Secretary-General should not be measured in terms of actual usage 
(in fact the latter power has been exercised rarely), but by the 
fact that their existence exerts pressure on governments to place 
matters or the agenda of the Assembly, or to raise issues in the 
Security Council, in the belief that if this is not done the Secretary- 
General can himself bring these matters before these bodies. 

Secondly, Article 98 directs the Secretary-General to perform such 
other functions as are entrusted to him by the Assembly and the 
Security Council. This article has been interpreted by the Secretary- 
General in recent years, with some justification at\least from a legal 
point of view, as entrusting him with tasks involving the execution 
of political decisions. It constitutes one of the principal foundations 
of Secretariat organisation and supervision of such ‘instruments’ as 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East and the 
United Nations Congo Force. 

Thirdly, the Secretary-General was required by the Charter 
(Article 98) to make an annual report to the General Assembly on 
the work of the Organisation. This duty again presented the 
Secretary-General with an opportunity to give direction to the annual 
debates in the U.N. Assembly. The annual report has in fact been 
consistently used as a vehicle for discussion of major policy issues 
in the context of the relationship of Charter principles and objectives 
to such issues; in particular, it has become traditional for the 


8. Note the reference to this point in the Address by the U.N. Secretary- 


General at Oxford University (30th May, 1961) reported in Current Notes on 
International Affairs, June 1961 at p. 43. 
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Secretary-General to discuss important general issues affecting the 
functioning and status of the Organisation in the Introduction to his 
Annual Report. In his last Introduction in 1961 Dag Hammarskjold 
discussed the basis for the ‘dynamic’ concept of the U.N. and the 
challenge to it. 

The political personality of the Secretary-General is (as Schwebel 
puts it in his study of the Secretary-Generalship published in 1952) 
‘unmistakably affirmed’.t Not only was his political capacity ade- 
quate but his functions under this heading could not be delegated as 
easily as could his purely administrative functions even though the 
ultimate responsibility for the whole range of functions remained 
his alone. The office was thus conceived as one demanding qualifica- 
tions of a high order, political as well as technical. 


ELECTION OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


The role of the Secretary-General was not a central issue at San 
Francisco in 1945, and agreement was reached with comparatively 
little discussion on the principal features of his powers and functions. 
The major powers’ effort to undermine these through creating a guid- 
ing board or committee of elected deputies was, as has been recalled 
above, easily defeated. Only the Soviet showed any lasting reluctance 
to abandon this plan for elected deputies. Major power influence 
was, however, retained in relation to the election of the Secretary- 
General. The major powers insisted on maintaining electoral control 
through the procedure under which a recommendation for appoint- 
ment must come from the Security Council (subject to the veto as 
it was not regarded as a procedural matter) to the Assembly. The 
existence of the veto has meant that, in practice, the major powers 
must agree on the person recommended to the Assembly. A pro- 
tracted wrangle is therefore almost inevitable under the circum- 
stances of present day ideological and great power conflict. The 
term of office of Mr Lie was extended by the Assembly in 1950, the 
argument being accepted (over opposition led by the Soviet) that 
the Assembly was not ‘renewing’ but ‘extending’ his four year term 
for a period of three years. (Actually it could, in the opinion of some 
experts, have simply resolved that his term of office should be eight 
years, and not five, as it had resolved when he was appointed as the 
term of office is not laid down in the Charter.) One of the principal 
arguments advanced in favour of the course of action followed was 
that the Charter must be interpreted so as to make it effective, and 


4. Schwebel, The Secretary-General of the United Nations, p. 47. 
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effectiveness required the uninterrupted exercise of the Secretary- 
General’s functions. (It would not have been surprising to have 
heard this argument advanced again if it had been decided that the 
present impasse at this Assembly could only be removed by the 
appointment of an interim Secretary-General, whether he was given 
that title or not.) 

THE ROLE OF THE FIRST TWO SECRETARIES-GENERAL 


The terms of the Charter and the resolutions and rules of pro- 
cedure of the principal U.N. organs, as has been seen, have provided 
‘a legal springboard’ (in Schwebel’s words®) for the activity of the 
Secretary-General. The crucial test was not whether the Secretary- 
General, in practice, would be a sound administrator (in the tradition 
of Sir Eric Drummond’s Secretary-Generalship of the League of 
Nations) but rather whether he would utilise fully the political 
powers bestowed on him by the Charter and thus assume the role 
of international ‘statesman’ (paradoxical though the term may 
sound) contemplated for him. The first two Secretaries-General 
have clearly done so though each has followed a different method, 
the choice being partly determined by the political circumstances 
prevalent during their respective terms of office and partly by their 
differing temperaments and training. A study of the principal 
features of their respective periods of leadership throws light on 
the validity of proposals for basic changes in the Secretariat system 
and, in particular, the role of the Secretary-General. It should be 
stated by way of explanation at the outset that there has been no 
suggestion that the purely administrative tasks of supervising the 
performance of the Secretariat’s ‘house-keeping’ work (and this 
covers such important operations as the preparation of the Budget) 
should be done by anyone other than the Secretary-General. 

Trygve Lie, who served as Secretary-General from 1946 until the 
beginning of 1953, was a prominent political personality, and before 
his appointment Foreign Minister of Norway. He was from a rela- 
tively small country which was not committed to the cause of any 
one major power. No candidate, incidentally, was seriously con- 
sidered in 1945-6 on the ground that ‘his personal characteristics 
and experience would warrant the expectation that he would refrain 
from undue political initiatives’.6 Mr Lie performed his duties with 
particular emphasis on his political responsibilities. After an under- 
standably cautious period in his first two years he became bolder, 


5. Schwebel, p. 205. 
6. Goodrich, The United Nations, p. 187. 
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and began, for example, in his annual reports and public statements 
to advocate the adoption of certain courses of conduct which were 
clearly not very welcome to either or both sides in the cold war which 
by that time was exerting a major influence on the activities of the 
international organisation, e.g. in 1949, in his Report, in an obvious 
reference to NATO he stated that ‘it is impossible to obtain lasting 
security from war by any arrangement that leaves out any of the 
Great Powers’. He began to make interventions before the Security 
Council, e.g. in relation to Palestine in 1948, and then, very dramati- 
cally, in 1950, when he defined the situation in Korea as ‘a threat to 
international peace’ even before the Security Council had debated the 
matter and so found it to be such a threat. This effort earned him 
the unremitting hostility, and later the unrelenting boycott, of the 
Soviet Union. In the same year he produced a ten-point programme 
for achieving peace through the United Nations and made personal 
visits to several major power capitals to present his proposals as 
well as asking the General Assembly to consider them. He openly 
advocated also the seating of a representative of the Peking Adminis- 
tration in the United Nations. 

Schwebel, summing up Mr Lie’s term of office, states with consider- 
able understanding and not a little foresight, in his study on the 
Secretary-Generalship published in 1952, that what promised to be 
the most fruitful growth of the political activity of the Secretary- 
General was initiated by Mr Lie in 1950 when he made suggestions 
for the resolution of the Chinese deadlock and the resumption of 
Great Power negotiations. Schwebel pointed out that the growth 
of which he was speaking concerned the right of the Secretary- 
General to suggest procedures for, and the substance of, conciliation 
measures to reduce differences between disputant states and to alle- 
viate international tension; he concluded that ‘it is a matter of the 
Secretary-General’s continuing to acquire, and the governments con- 
tinuing to accord, the authority to originate, develop and propound 
proposals for the solution of international problems—proposals which 


are informed with an objective supranational point of view.” 
It is also interesting, in this connection, to notice that there were 


observers of the U.N. scene in the early fifties who considered that 
one of the hardiest of international organisations, the thirty year 
old 1.L.0., had set a useful example for the world political organisa- 
tion in permitting its Director to play a major role in formulating 
ideas to carry out the broad decisions of governments emerging from 
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the general conference of the international body. Edward J. Phelan, 
who was a prominent senior I.L.0. official, expressed the view to 
Schwebel in 1951, regarding the United Nations that there was a 
need for an executive committee to carry out the decisions of the 
governments and that this committee should be led by the Secretary- 
General. What was required, he said, was ‘Secretariat leadership in 
committees and not occasional Papal pronouncements’. Writing in 
1952 Schwebel commented that, for the Secretary-General to gain a 
role of this nature, would ‘demand considerable resourcefulness on 
his part and forbearance on the part of the member states.”® 

He concluded that Trygve Lie had, by his initiative, laid a basis 
for political activity through his proposals on major political issues 
and that in this lay the ‘promise of an international executive whose 
political influence surpasses that of the present Secretary-General’.’° 
A valid criticism of the Lie era, however, is that he did not always 
appear to take enough care to ensure the support of those whose 
approval was necessary to the success of his initiatives. 

It is very evident that the lessons of the first Secretary-General- 
ship had been carefully studied by Dag Hammarskjold who took 
over the office in 1953. His background was that of a man with 
considerable experience in diplomacy and as an economist and lawyer. 
His methods were characterised by a strong preference for ‘quiet’ 
diplomacy involving very considerable consultations with representa- 
tives of governments accredited to the U.N. in New York. Whilst 
fully appreciating and recognizing the political responsibilities of his 
office, he did not endeavour to issue pronouncements on major ipoliti- 
cal issues (e.g. Chinese representation), but strove to devise and 
win acceptance for procedural propositions consistent with the Char- 
ter objective of relieving tension. He aimed through various forms 
of pressure from the U.N. to induce Governments involved in conflicts, 
to find, if not a basis for settlement, at least a modus vivendi in which 
hostilities could be brought to an end and there was some assurance 
that armistice arrangements would be maintained whilst calmer coun- 
sels prevailed and the difficult task of finding more lasting solutions 
was essayed. As he gained confidence, and his prestige grew, he in- 
creasingly turned his attention to the elaboration of executive action 
based on the extremely general mandates of the Assembly or Security 
Council and reflecting the Secretary-General’s conviction that the 


8. Schwebel, op. cit., p. 212. 


9. Schwebel, op. cit., p. 212. 
10. Schwebel, op. cit., p. 213. 
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international agency should be used as an effective medium for con- 
ciliation. He has insisted that such action can, however, only be 
taken on the basis of the purposes and principles of the U.N. Charter. 
The Secretary-General’s executive role in the Suez Canal dispute, 
involving the organisation and supervision of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, the clearing of the Canal and the exercise of much 
diplomatic skill in the handling of the parties in dispute, brought 
considerable prestige to the Organisation and led to the later ten- 
dency to look to Dag Hammarskjold for a solution to any major inter- 
national crisis that threatened to explode. In consequence, further 
involvements for the U.N. occurred in the Middle East in 1958 when 
crisis situations arose in Lebanon and Jordan. 

At about this time (1958) the Secretary-General also began to 
exercise what he regarded as his legal right under Article 99 of the 
Charter (the power to bring matters to the attention of the Security 
Council) to conduct enquiries through his own channels and for this 
purpose to send into troubled areas diplomatic agents who would 
report directly to him in their capacity as U.N. Ambassadors. Such 
a representative was appointed, for instance, at Amman. A repre- 
sentative was also assigned to Laos to investigate the problems of 
that strife-torn country. This particular assignment, combined with 
a visit by the Secretary-General himself, aroused the ire of the 
Soviet Government and marked the beginning of the deterioration 
in relations between the Secretary-General and the Soviet. 

This tendency to assign to the Secretary-General responsibility 
for the implementation of decisions taken in the Security Council 
or General Assembly, in discharge of their obligations under the 
Charter for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
reached its peak in relation to the Congo situation. In July, 1960, 
the Secretary-General was authorised by the Security Council to 
take the necessary steps, in consultation with the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo, to provide it with such military assistance as 
would enable the national security forces of that government to 
meet fully their tasks. The executive tasks implicit in the formation 
and supervision of the U.N. Congo Force were simple when compared 
with the problems that arose when the Central Congolese Govern- 
ment disintegrated and competing centres of authority were estab- 
lished, each claiming to be the central government and each supported 
by different groups of Member States within and outside the Security 
Council. Under the pressure of a near civil war situation in the 
Congo the Secretary-General was obliged to take decisions based 
on his interpretation of the very wide mandates given to him by 
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the Security Council. In these circumstances he followed the practice 
of inviting the Council to express its views on his interpretation 
of his very general mandates. He was particularly scrupulous in this 
respect, continually bringing to the Council’s attention the complex 
and difficult problems encountered by the Secretariat in the manage- 
ment of the Congo Force operations. His presentation of these 
problems reflected his characteristic reverence for legality. As he 
stated in the address at Oxford in May of this year, the essential 
requirement was that he carry out the policy directives of the U.N. 
organs on the basis of his exclusively international responsibility 
under the terms of the U.N. Charter. His guide lines in this respect, 
he explained, were the principles and purposes of the Charter supple- 
mented by the precepts of international law and the resolutions of 
U.N. organs. His emphasis, for instance, on the basic principle of 
domestic jurisdiction, was very evident in his submissions to the 
Security Council and the Assembly in the handling of the Congo 
situation during the highly critical phase between October, 1960, 
and April, 1961. 

Hammarskjold at no time, however, tried to obscure the basic fact 
that the onerous responsibility of political judgment remained for 
him alone to discharge. He endeavoured to ensure the informed 
exercise of this judgment by engaging in regular consultation with 
the permanent missions of member governments in New York and 
the establishment of advisory committees, such as those on UNEF 
in the Middle East and on the Congo, these committes being ‘com- 
posed of representatives of governments most directly concerned 
with the activity involved’.1! 

Whilst the differences in method of the first two Secretaries- 
General reflected undoubted differences in temperament, outlook and 
training it is essential for an understanding of the development of 
Secretariat activity during the two periods of office to appreciate 
that a most significant change occurred in the composition and, sub- 
sequently, in the functioning of the Organisation after 1955. 

Up till 1955, and therefore through the whole period of Trygve 
Lie’s office, the Security Council and to a less extent (nevertheless 
quite effectually) the Assembly were very much under the influence 
of the Western Powers group led by the United States. Their policy 
on major international security issues had an appeal on most occa- 


11. Address by U.N. Secretary-General at Oxford University, May 1961, 
op. cit. at page 50. Note also his discussion of the problems of political decision 
by the Secretary-General in part V of that Address (pp. 47-50). 
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sions to a large number of Latin-American countries whose numeri- 
cal representation at that time constituted the largest group interest 
in the U.N. Decisions were made and means provided for their imple- 
mentation which clearly reflected this situation. Appropriate execu- 
tive action was provided for, in most cases, in detailed resolutions 
in which the machinery established for such purposes was devised— 
chiefly by the western group of powers after consultation with other 
powers from other groups (e.g. Latin-American) who shared much 
the same concern regarding the Communist threat to international 
security. The Korean War was a typical example of action taken 
by the U.N. in response to Western (particularly United States) 
leadership. The U.N. Force was under the command of a United 
States general, its units were mainly drawn from the Western powers 
(chiefly the United States), and its control was strongly under the 
influence of the United States government. 

At the same time from 1950 onwards Western power influence 
was increasingly exerted through General Assembly action. The 
Security Council being frequently paralysed by the Soviet veto, 
resort was had to a General Assembly resolution (the ‘Uniting for 
Peace’ Resolution of 1950), the principal long-term effect of which 
was to enable the Assembly to be seized with a situation threatening 
international peace and security immediately after the Security 
Council had failed to take action because of the exercise of the veto. 
Following this development the Assembly began to manifest its con- 
viction that it could authorise executive action in such situations 
by making recommendations for the establishment of machinery for 
this purpose, relying on the general provisions of Articles 10 and 11 
(2) of the Charter as the legal basis for such activity.!12 Although 
it failed in a move strongly backed by the United States to establish 





12. Article 10: The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present Charter, and except as 
provided in Article 12, may make recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council or to both on any such questions or 
matters. 

Article 11(2): The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by any 
Member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which 
is not a Member of the United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 
2, and, except as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations with regard 
to any such questions to the state or states concerned or to the Security Council or 
to both. Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 
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a collective security force (of the type envisaged in Chapter VII of 
the Charter under Security Council control and never realised because 
of U.S.-Soviet inability to agree on the basic conditions for such a 
force) the Assembly did successfully assert its power to set in train 
executive activity even when its basic authority was limited to the 
making of recommendations. 

The situation of strong Western influence in the Assembly under- 
went a considerable change after 1955 early in the Hammarskjold 
period of office. New members were admitted in a fairly large group 
in that year. In the succeeding years large numbers of new mem- 
bers, particularly from Africa, have practically doubled the total 
membership, and ended the Western dominance of major Assembly 
decisions, reducing, in the process, the high proportion of Latin 
American states to the total membership. The natural consequence 
was that a far greater diversity of opinion on international political 
issues was introduced into Assembly discussions. But the most 
important effect, as a corollary to that, was that it became exceedingly 
difficult for any group of governments to win approval in detail for 
any particular course of action which it believed the U.N. should 
take in relation to a specific situation threatening international peace 
and security. On important issues of this kind, a two-thirds majority 
vote is required. 

It was precisely this situation which enabled Dag Hammarskjold 
to advance the cause of the Secretariat as a detached international 
medium, the sole purpose of which was to achieve a settlement on 
the basis of the purposes and principles of the U.N. through the 
method of ‘reconciliation’ as he described it, of clashing interests. 
His success with the conciliation technique in the Suez affair com- 
bined with the willingness of the vast majority of member govern- 
ments, especially the new members, to vest in him the responsibility 
for this activity produced in 1956-60 the direct involvement of the 
U.N. in a number of major political crises to which reference has 
been made earlier. 





x 





* 
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What are the conclusions to be drawn from a review of the status, 
powers and activities of the Secretary-General in the first fifteen 
years of existence of that institution? First, it is clear that the 
effectiveness of the U.N. has become intreasingly dependent on the 
Secretary-General. The Security Council and the General Assembly 
have not possessed throughout this period sufficient flexibility or 
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displayed a capacity to attain such a basic consensus as would 
enable either one of them to direct international conciliation pro- 
cesses. As the Western powers lost effective control over the recom- 
mendations of the main U.N. organs the tendency to use the execu- 
tive powers of the U.N. organs as a weapon in the ‘cold war’ 
diminished, and in its place appeared the endeavour to use the powers 
of these organs as a means of bringing conciliation processes into 
operation and thus reducing to a minimum the likelihood of inter- 
vention by either side in the ‘cold war’. 

The chosen instrument for this purpose, the Secretary-General, 
could recall that a similar approach had achieved some useful results 
in the League of Nations era when distinguished individuals known 
as ‘rapporteurs’ were appointed for the specific purpose of acting as 
conciliators, working privately with the parties in dispute, to recon- 
cile conflicts of view and report progress to the League organs. The 
United Nations extension of this concept involved the use of a 
permanently available conciliation machinery in the shape of the 
Secretariat to act as a conciliation and reporting medium backed by 
the vast majority of member Governments, many of them ‘neutrals’, 
refusing to be aligned with one or the other power bloc. Because 
of this widespread support the decisions taken by the Secretary- 
General, in carrying out the extremely general directives of the U.N. 
organs, have been upheld although strenuously challenged at times 
by minority groups of members. 

It is not suggested, of course, that in a matter affecting the basic 
security interests of a great Power (as assessed by that Power) the 
U.N. is able to exert a decisive influence in the face of a display of 
superior military and other force. The nature of the pressure applied 
in such cases can only be that of moral suasion whether the issue 
be Hungary, cessation of nuclear tests or Algerian independence. 
When physical and military resources cannot be concentrated easily 
or the risks of global coatict compared with apparent immediate 
benefits, are too great, and also the main participants to a dispute 
are prepared to accept conciliation techniques, then the scope for 
U.N. action is wider. The Secretariat (as in the Congo) then assumes 
a responsible and definite role within an area from which the two 
major power blocs have, in effect, eliminated one another through a 
process of balancing of power and, in effect, neutralization of each 
other’s influence. 

The second conclusion to be derived from U.N. experience is that 
the assertion of the ability of the international body to play an 
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appropriate role in international conciliation efforts required deter- 
mined and skilful efforts by the Secretary-General to demonstrate 
positively the contribution such a medium could make. That such a 
‘political’ role had been envisaged for the Secretary-General by the 
‘planners’ in pre-charter days seems to have been forgotten in the 
general stress produced by the development of the cold war. When 
the Secretary-General first essayed an intervention his efforts were 
greeted (principally by non-Communist powers) with some anxiety 
and even distaste and the suggestion that the Secretariat was begin- 
ning to exceed its proper role. It was Hammarskjold’s achievement 
that this criticism became far less frequent. He was unable, how- 
ever, to convince the Communist powers of his impartiality, and 
this fact clearly became his greatest problem in the last two years 
of his Secretary-Generalship. 

Hammarskjold, however, had to accept the risk of alienating the 
opinions of some governments. To have refused to reach decisions 
because it was feared that they would antagonise one group of powers 
(however powerful) in the U.N. would have caused the U.N. con- 
ciliation process to wither because it would then have almost cer- 
tainly lacked the strength afforded by the support of the vast 
majority of member governments. 

Thirdly, the very nature of the situations in which Secretariat 
intervention was requested by the U.N. Assembly or Security Coun- 
cil required the personal supervision of the Secretary-General. The 
circumstances were new and problems of some complexity, insofar 
as the application of Charter principles was concerned presented 
themselves; moreover, the Secretary-General was obliged to take 
personal responsibility for all important decisions, knowing full well 
that his actions would be subjected to intensive scrutiny from points 
of view that reflected basic differences of approach and objective. 
As each situation arose there was an assumption that the personal 
efforts of the Secretary-General should be concentrated upon the 
problem. His prestige and success intensified this demand for his 
services by the principal participants. Whenever possible, sub- 
ordinates were used, but if critical situations arose the presence of 
the Secretary-General himself appeared to be regarded as imperative 
and the tireless Hammarskjold appeared at the scene of operation 
to smooth out differences and work for conciliation and peaceful 
adjustment of differences. 

Fourthly, it became quite clear in all this activity at the inter- 
national level that decisions had to be made positively and often 
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at short notice. This requirement became a commonplace almost 
in the handling of the activities of the Congo Force. Whilst main- 
taining constant consultation with his staff and with the represen- 
tatives of governments in New York, the Secretary-General had to 
determine the disposition and general objectives of the U.N. Force. 
There was no room for equivocation or even hesitation. In short, 
the U.N. executive had to have a capacity for quick and vital deci- 
sions. Inability to reach them could mean disaster and almost 
certain chaos in the international operation. 


* * * 


These are the issues that have been at stake in the debates in 
New York from September to November, 1961, which have cul- 
minated in the appointment of U Thant of Burma as Secretary- 
General for the remainder of the period of office which Dag Hammars- 
kjold would have been entitled to serve if he had lived. Full reports 
are not available at the time of writing, but press reports suggest 
that he has been appointed without any of the qualifications of his 
power and status sought by the Soviet Union. In short, that he is, 
as Hammarskjold was, a single head of the Secretariat with unquali- 
fied executive authority to make decisions in that capacity. He will 
have deputies (as Hammarskjold had) whom he will be expected 
to consult. (No serious suggestion has been made that Hammarskjold 
did not consult them.) If these deputies are to be given a higher 
status, to act as a committee of advisers on some more continuous 
basis, this fact does not detract from the Secretary-General’s autho- 
rity. Nor is there any indication that Hammarskjold would have 
found such an arrangement unwelcome. The essentials of the 
Secretary-General’s status and powers have been preserved, and in a 
sense, confirmed by the inability of the ‘troika’ scheme (or for that 
matter any variant of that scheme involving the slightest departure 
from the untrammelled authority of the Secretary-General in the 
sphere indicated in the Charter) to secure support outside the 
Communist group of powers. 

This means, in effect, that the first contest between the ‘static’ 
and the ‘dynamic’ concepts of the U.N. has resulted in a solid decla- 
ration of support by the vast majority of member Governments for 
the ‘dynamic’ concept. The new Secretary-General therefore enters 
upon his presently limited period of office with the clear indication 
that he should follow the path mapped out by his predecessor. This 
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does not mean that new methods may not be introduced to render 
U.N. intervention more effective. There is perhaps a need for a 
spreading of responsibility more widely amongst senior international 
officials if only to relieve the burden of the Secretary-General. 
Perhaps even an unofficial ‘panel of conciliators’ may become a 
feasible arrangement provided that it is on the basis that, when a 
deputy of the Secretary-General is acting in such a capacity, he is 
doing so as an agent of the Secretary-General through whom he is 
responsible to the U.N. organ concerned with the matter. 

In the immediate future the challenge to the U.N. Secretariat is 
to find means to move forward again in the Congo towards order 
and national development. There are problems in this field 
requiring the exercise of extraordinary diplomatic skill, patience ‘and 
determination as well as an appreciation of the extent to which inter- 
national intervention is both appropriate and desirable. Hammars- 
kjold died whilst endeavouring once again to draw the bitterly 
opposed provincial factions together. This problem remains for his 
successor and with it goes the opportunity to consolidate the progress 
already made in the Congo towards rational solutions under inter- 
national guidance free from interference by major power blocs. 

In the long term outlook the new Secretary-General starts with 
the advantage, in the eyes of the majority of member governments, 
of being non-European and a former delegate of the most numerous 
group in the U.N., the Afro-Asian members. He should be free from 
any association with the ‘European’ problems that may have partly 
affected the attitude of the Soviet towards his predecessor. If, as 
seems likely, Soviet antagonism to the ‘dynamic’ approach goes fur- 
ther than that and the new Secretary-General is no more disposed 
than his predecessor to surrender in any way the attributes of a 
‘dynamic’ Secretary-Generalship, then the same problems may re- 
appear as have dominated the scene in the later days of the Ham- 
marskjold period. The vast majority of member governments, 
Asian, African and Latin American groups all included, gave 
unwavering support to Hammarskjold. There is little reason to 
believe that they would not support U Thant in a similar fashion 
in the face of Soviet pressure. The Soviet may, of course, have 
been disconcerted by its inability to reduce U.N. executive activity 
to a minimum by exerting pressure on Dag Hammarskjold and there- 
fore may not relish a similar experience with an Asian Secretary- 
General. If this should be the case, the strengthening of the U.N. 
as an international mediatory and conciliatory agency could follow. 
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The problem might then, in time, become one of having sufficient 
deputies of the Secretary-General to share with him, and under his 
authority, the expanding responsibilities of an international execu- 
tive called upon for a variety of tasks related to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

In emphasising the degree to which this ‘dynamic’ concept has 
become an accepted factor in international relations the fact should 
not be obscured, however, that conciliation by the international body 
may only be possible if the parties in dispute are prepared to accept 
such international intervention. Hammarskjold himself always 
made it clear that direct U.N. involvement, for instance, in the 
Berlin situation, to take a leading example, was dependent entirely 
upon Soviet-Western Power agreement that U.N. agencies could 
be usefully employed. U.N. executive activity under the guidance 
of the Secretary-General can only become effective on the basis of 
the consent and co-operation of the governments in dispute. It is, 
in short, a method of international adjustment predicated on the 
willingness of governments to accept it. The pressure it exerts on 
member governments is primarily that of moral suasion, namely 
the attitude of the members of the international body that processes 
of international conciliation deserve support and acceptance. 
Although the effects of such pressure may be regarded as doubtful 
in the face of the sovereign will of a major power, sufficient has 
been achieved in the last five years to suggest that even when major 
powers come into direct conflict with the processes of international 
conciliation they are unlikely to be able to reverse them and may 
suffer some loss of prestige and influence when they attempt to do 
so. The real test, still to be decided, is, of course, whether the major 
powers will be prepared to accept international conciliation processes 
directed by the U.N. Secretary-General when their own interests, 
especially their security interests, are regarded by them as directly 
involved. 













INDONESIAN POLITICS UNDER GUIDED 
DEMOCRACY 


J. A. C. MACKTE* 


THE UNUSUAL PLACIDITY OF Indonesia’s domestic politics in 1961 
contrasts with the tempestuousness of the previous decade. Even in 
1960, the political extremes were restless, and it was often predicted 
that the regime established by Soekarno in July 1959 must soon col- 
lapse. There have been no such signs of dissidence in 1961. On the 
contrary, the most remarkable news of the year has been the sur- 
render of nearly all the prominent Sumatran and Sulawesi rebels who 
have been maintaining guerrilla warfare from the jungle since 1958. 
Evidently, the present regime has succeeded in resolving, or at least 
accommodating, the tensions which threatened Indonesia with conflict 
and disintegration throughout the ’fifties. 

Outward placidity does not necessarily indicate absence of dissatis- 
faction, of course, but in this case it does seem to indicate that dis- 
satisfaction is not being effectively exploited as a source of opposition 
to Soekarno’s government or the system of Guided Democracy based 
on the 1945 Constitution. Rather, the President has turned the ‘mes- 
sage of the sufferings of the people’ into a personal slogan for 
silencing criticisms characterised as unconstructive. The political 
system is certainly much more authoritarian than it was before 1959, 
although it is still far from being monolithic. But whereas the party 
politics of 1945-59 had deepened the rifts within Indonesian society 
for political ends—a tendency which outraged traditional Indonesian 
sentiments and helped to discredit ‘liberal democracy’ there—the 
entire State apparatus and ideology is now directed towards eliminat- 


*Senior Lecturer in charge of Indonesian Studies, University of Melbourne. 

1. The ‘P.R.I.-Permesta’ rebellion of February 1958 was confined within six 
months to local guerrilla operations in three areas, Tapanuli, the Menangkabau 
highlands of West Sumatra and North Sulawesi (Celebes): the rebels did not 
pose any serious military or economic threat to the government thereafter, but 
operations to eliminate their strongholds in these areas completely in 1959-60 
were unsuccessful. It seems more than likely that the recent surrenders have 
taken place on some sort of compromise basis; the government does not admit 
this, but it has generally avoided use of the word ‘surrender’ in describing the 
rebels’ ‘return to the fold of the Republic’. A readable account of the rebellion 
is given in the Far Eastern Economic Review, 28 September 1961, ‘The End of 
the Indonesian Rebellion’. 
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ing overt conflict; ‘all heave together’ has come to be another of the 
President’s favourite slogans. Whether it is preferable to strengthen 
or weaken potential social tensions in a ‘closed’ society like Indo- 
nesia’s, where traditional values and social patterns are still strong, 
is one of those speculations that only a ‘westernised’ Indonesian 
would bother to consider. Nearly all communities in the Archipelago 
stressed group solidarity, the attaining of outward consensus, social 
harmony and conformity; individual virtuosity was seen as potenti- 
ally disruptive, something too powerful to ignore, but rarely likely to 
contribute to the common welfare.* Indonesians may often feel critical 
of the ways in which dissenting opinions have been repressed in 
recent years, but no one would win much sympathy by advocating an 
unqualified right to dissent. 

Undoubtedly one of the most striking differences between the politi- 
cal systems of ‘liberal democracy’ and ‘Guided Democracy’ is that 
repression and coercion have been much more openly practised than 
they were—although actual resort to imprisonment and violence to- 
wards individuals has been surprisingly rare.‘ This has by no means 


2. In a newly-developing political community like Indonesia’s, the functional 
significance of the slogans and symbols skilfully exploited as a unifying device 
by President Soekarno is too complex to be dismissed airily as mere propaganda. 
Some of the slogans are accepted even by opponents of the regime; others are 
treated with an irreverence which is a refreshing sign that they do not beguile 
everyone. Rightly or wrongly, they appear to provide certainty and guidance 
to the puzzled members of an uprooted, revolutionary generation, who did not 
find answers to their questions under the anomic ‘liberal’ system between 
1950-57. I am much indebted to Dr Herbert Feith for many perceptive illustra- 
tions of this point, as of much else in this article: his own account of the loss 
of faith in liberal democracy will be published soon by Cornell University Press 
under the title ‘The Decline of Parliamentary Government in Indonesia’. 

3. In Javanese mythology, magic power, sakti (a concept somewhat similar 
to the Polynesian mana) is the attribute of all outstanding persons: kings, but 
also evildoers. The sakti attaching to certain objects, and hence their owners, 
may be desirable for certain ends, but it is potentially dangerous for ordinary 
people. 

4. Except in the operational areas during the rebellion, remarkably few 
people appear to have been imprisoned on political grounds since 1958, while 
only the three youths who attempted to assassinate the President in November 
1957 have been put to death to my knowledge. ‘Temporary detention’ for 
questioning is not uncommon, nor is indirect intimidation, against which the 
legal system is still a flimsy safeguard. The vagueness of legal definitions is the 
more serious ground for concern. But the relative freedom with which Indo- 
nesians still express their opinions in private still strikes visitors with surprise. 
The political checks and balances seem to compensate partially for the absence 
of legal checks. 
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meant that all criticism of government measures has ceased. It can be 
expressed obliquely, provided it is not intended as an incitement to 
ideological controversy or a fermenting of public discontent. Politics 
within these conventions has become a less public process, concealed 
by euphemism and symbol, meant to influence decisions taken behind 
closed doors, but still essentially a contest for control over govern- 
ment policies between bodies which contain the natural leaders of 
four of Indonesia’s major aliran, or sectors of social and political 
life.© The underlying tensions still remain, as we will see in due 
course. But as the new political system is intended to relax and not 
to intensify them, neither the right nor the left wing evidently feels 
any need to upset the system, or to seize complete power within it. 
Certainly both may merely be waiting for events to turn in their 
favour. The whole structure could change again when Soekarno, the 
lynch-pin, is no longer there to hold it together. And it would be 
premature to talk too confidently about political stability while an 
inflation caused by budget deficits continues to destabilize the 
economy.® But for the present the acceptability of the regime to both 
wings of Indonesian politics seems undeniable. How and why it has 
accommodated the opposing forces in Indonesian politics is the major 
concern of this article. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL BASIS 


With the promulgation of the 1945 Constitution on 5 July 1959, 
Indonesian politics ceased to consist in the manoeuvres of the political 
parties, as under the ‘liberal’ Provisional Constitution of 1950. They 
had waned in 1957-8, when the only groups insisting on adherence to 
Western constitutional practices and opposing Soekarno’s Guided 
Democracy (virtually the modernist Moslem party, Masjumi, and 
Socialist Party, P.S.I.) suffered political defeat through their associa- 


5. Aliran, literally ‘stream, current’ means ‘more than a mere political party, 
certainly more than an ideology: it is a comprehensive pattern of social integra- 
tion’, of which the major parties are merely expressions; Clifford Geertz, ‘The 
Javanese Village’ in G. W. Skinner, ed. Local, Ethnic and National Loyalties in 
Village Indonesia: a Symposium (Yale University Southeast Asia Studies. 
1959), p. 37. 

6. Budget deficits have been the prime cause of inflation, the most serious of 
Indonesia’s economic ills since 1950: in 1960, both deficit and the spiralling 
inflation of 1958-9 were brought within manageable limits, although the prog- 
nosis for 1961 has been disturbing. See the (rather critical) discussion of 
Indonesia’s economy in 1960 in Far Eastern Economic Review, 16 March 1961, 
pp. 452-9. 
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tion with the unsuccessful P.R.R.I.-Permesta rebellion. Thereafter, 
the only question at issue was the form that Guided Democracy would 
take.? The parties which had supported President Soekarno and the 
idea of Guided Democracy in the 1957 crisis, Nationalist Party 
(P.N.I.), Nahdatul Ulama (N.U.; the rural, non-modernist Islamic 
party), Communists (P.K.I.) and various minor Christian or regional 
parties, attempted to minimise the element of ‘guidance’ Soekarno 
was proposing to add in 1958-9 by including representatives of 
‘functional groups’ in Parliament. The elections due in 1959 were 
postponed, with the approval of all parties except the P.K.I. which 
was most likely to gain seats. When the President and Army leaders 
lost patience with the parties and simply proposed that Guided 
Democracy be regarded as a return to the 1945 Constitution, they had 
no choice but to acquiesce. The N.U. twice balked at the President’s 
proposals, but not to the point of withdrawing its Ministers from the 
government. In January, 1959, it objected to the formula for 
‘functional group’ representation in Parliament; later when the Presi- 
dent recommended restoration of the 1945 Constitution to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the N.U. voted with the Masjumi (on an associated 
issue affecting the status of Islam) to defeat the proposal. On June 3, 
General Nasution ordered a cessation of all political activities, under 
his martial law powers; the pro-Soekarno parties in the Constituent 
Assembly voted that body out of existence and the way was left clear 
for the President to step in and proclaim the return to the 1945 
Constitution on the basis of Noodstaatsrecht. 

The parties had been overwhelmed by the combination of President 
and Armed Forces. Since then, political activity has been curbed in 
various ways, and the parties have been less able to claim allegiance. 
The Armed Forces have achieved vastly greater influence within the 
government, but the President has continued to associate the three 
main civilian aliran with the regime in what is called the Nasakomil 
combination.® If he is to avoid becoming a political prisoner of the 


7. Proposals of various kinds for modifying the old ‘liberal’ parliamentary 
system were being thrashed out from July 1958 to February 1959, before the 
blunt decision was taken to scrap the 1950 Provisional Constitution and return 
to the revolutionary 1945 Constitution. Most of them centred round the addition 
to Parliament of representatives of ‘functional groups’. No account of these 
debates in English has been published, to my knowledge, except by way of brief 
references in two articles I wrote at the time in Nation (Sydney), December 
6 and 20, 1958. 

8. Nasakomil is a synthetic word constructed from the first syllable of the 
four Indonesian words for the political viewpoints now represented in most of 
the consultative bodies—Nationalist, Religious, Communist, Military. The Armed 
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military, he must match civilians against them, for he lacks organised 
personal support; as a direct counterweight to the Army leaders, the 
Communists can only be tolerable to other groups if they are so used 
as part of a broader political strategy. At any rate, in all state organs 
except the Cabinet, from which Communists are excluded, the Nasa- 
komil formula has been applied to give roughly equal representation 
to representatives of the Nationalist, Communist and Islamic aliran, 
and of the Armed Forces. In effect, this has tended to mean posts for 
leaders of the P.N.I., N.U., and P.K.I. Minor parties, but not the 
Masjumi and P.S.I., are also given due recognition, although politic- 
ally it is less essential to identify them with the regime than with the 
major groups, on whose following the President must be able to rely. 
In the Cabinet itself, Ministers have been required to renounce their 
membership of parties and serve in a purely individual capacity. 
But the natural tendency to associate them with their old parties is 
illustrated by the fact that the P.K.I. has from time to time demanded 
a ‘Gotong-Rojong’ Cabinet, in which Communists will be included. The 
Army leaders are said to have been intransigent in refusing to allow 
this. Communists are accepted on consultative bodies, but they would 
clearly be an embarrassment in the places where politically significant 
decisions have to be made—in Djakarta the Cabinet, in the provinces 
the Regional War Administrator’s auxiliary board. The P.K.I. is 
obviously not happy about the subordinate and insecure position it is 
left in, but it has little alternative to acquiescence: its National Unity 
Front policy of support for Soekarno and other ‘progressive forces’ 
has enabled it to advance since 1952 right to the thresholds of official 
power. To change that strategy now would mean courting repression, 
to persist in it may mean loss of following. The ‘oppositionist’ parties, 
Masjumi and P.S.I., similarly have little choice but to acquiesce in the 
new regime. Having shot their bolt in 1958, they now seem reconciled 
to the fact that any influence they may hope to exercise must be 
generated by working within the new structure, not by trying to 
overthrow it. 


Forces participate in Indonesian politics through three major channels apart 
from having representatives in the Nasakomil bodies. The Cabinet of 37 con- 
tains eight officers or ex-officers, in addition to the Chiefs of Staff of Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Police; General Nasution (Minister for National Security 
and Army Chief of Staff) may justifiably be considered as second only to the 
President in political stature. Nearly all provincial Army commanders exer- 
cise wide powers under martial law as Regional War Administrators. Army 
officers are attached as supervisors (and many ex-officers have been appointed to 
managerial positions) in most of the government-owned trading corporations 
or plantation enterprises taken over from the Dutch in 1957. 
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The 1945 Constitution provided for four major instruments of 
government. (i) The President is vested with broad executive 
powers, which are barely limited under the Constitution. He is 
assisted by Ministers responsible to him, who form a Cabinet only in 
the American sense. (ii) Parliament is merely a law-making body, 
also in a position analogous to the U.S. Congress, with no power to 
overthrow the President or Cabinet. (It does not even have sole legis- 
lative authority: the President is empowered under Article 22 to enact 
Ordinances in place of laws, in ‘pressing circumstances’, and he has 
used this power copiously since 1959.)* (iii) Above the Parliament, 
in any case, stands a People’s Consultative Assembly, through which 
the ‘sovereignty vested in the people’ is to be exercised: the Constitu- 
tion merely states that it is to meet at least once every five years, that 
it elects the President and decides the ‘broad lines of national policy’ 
and that its composition is to be determined by law—provisions which 
virtually leave it as a quasi-plebiscitary sounding-board.'” (iv) 
Another organ established under the Constitution is the Supreme 
Advisory Council, a deliberative body appointed by the President and 
responsible to him, with a loosely defined status vis-A-vis Parliament 
and the Cabinet. 


A great deal has depended on the way the President chose to fill 
the gaps in this constitutional framework. Significantly, it took him 
more than a year to complete the structure, since he was evidently 
feeling his way gradually and empirically towards an acceptable 
formula for political support. The new ideology which he spelled 
out in his Political Manifesto of 17 August 1959 broadly indicated 
how the new machinery would be used; it rejected liberalism as a 
divisive and un-Indonesian ideology and put great emphasis on con- 
sensus (musjawarah, mutual’ consultation) as the characteristically 


9. In addition to Ordinances, or ‘Law-Substituting Government Regulations’ 
(Peraturan Pemerintah Pengganti Undang-undang), the President has also 
issued ‘Edicts’ (Penetapan Presiden) which ‘implement the decree of July 5’ 
on important matters, as well as the usual types of subordinate regulations and 
decisions based on existing legislation. The Decree of July 5 is translated as 
if it belongs to yet a higher level of legality. In 1959 8 edicts and 29 Ordinances 
were issued, mostly on rather contentious subjects. 

10. The Consultative Assembly has not yet been called upon to elect or ratify 
the position of the President although it is constitutionally charged with electing 
him (and the Vice-President; but since Dr Hatta resigned in 1956, no substitute 
has been proposed), since it was his decree that brought the new Constitution 
into existence and the Assembly. 
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Indonesian way of reaching decisions." But just how the vague 
phrases of Manipol-Usdek would be interpreted (for some of them 
could be directed against Communism as well as Liberalism) remained 
to be worked out in practice. 

The way government by consensus has worked under Guided 
Democracy is strikingly revealed in the use made of the Supreme 
Advisory Council. Its composition was announced a few weeks after 
Soekarno assumed his new office, long before any basic decisions about 
Parliament or the Consultative Assembly had been made. (At the 
same time, a National Planning Council was announced, whose com- 
position and political functions were broadly similar, although the 
latter was charged with only one specific task of drawing up a ‘blue- 
print’ for overall economic development.) Representatives of the 
‘functional groups’, the Armed Forces and the three major aliran 
were appointed to it—hence members of the P.K.I. The President 
himself assumed the chairmanship and Roeslan Abdulgani, one of his 
closest advisers and an architect of Guided Democracy, became vice- 
chairman, which gives him wide scope for his talents in guiding the 
Council’s deliberations. Controversial decisions or pieces of legisla- 
tion have frequently been referred to it, although on certain major 
decisions it has been ignored.’ For example, when an unpopular 


11. The Political Manifesto (Manipol) was President Soekarno’s traditional 
Independence Day address in the month after the return to the 1945 Constitu- 
tion; it has since been elevated to special status because it was his first major 
statement of the new government’s policy, apart from the short 3-clause pro- 
gramme (provision of food and clothing for the people, restoration of security, 
continuance of the struggle against colonialism) which he announced when 
nominating his Cabinet. Subsequently the Supreme Advisory Council proposed 
that it be declared the ‘broad outline of national policy’ which the 1945 Con- 
stitution requires the Consultative Assembly to draft: since this body had 
not been formed, the President himself proclaimed it as such, subject to en- 
dorsement which the Consultative Assembly duly gave it in November 1960. 
As a mnemonic for purposes of indoctrination, the term USDEK was later coined, 
signifying the first letter of the Indonesian phrases for the five basic concepts 
of the Political Manifesto: the spirit of the 1945 Constitution, Indonesian 
Socialism, Guided Democracy, Guided Economy, National Personality. Indoctri- 
nation in the principles of Manipol-Usdek began on a large scale late in 1960 
and most public speeches or press editorials refer to it constantly. 


12. Since the Advisory Council contains representatives of the Nasakom 
parties, a full study of the issues submitted to it for discussion, compared with 
those not submitted to it, might reveal a good deal about their reactions. On 
11 March 1960, 21 of its members revealed that they had asked the President 
for an explanation of the dissolution of Parliament: evidently they had not 
been consulted. (Pedoman, 12 March.) It was consulted on revision of both 
the local government regulations and the ban on alien (Chinese) stores in the 
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Ministerial regulation on local government aroused a storm of criti- 
cism in September 1959, Soekarno withdrew it and consulted the 
Council about it: in due course, he himself promulgated a new decision 
making the faintest of concessions to the criticisms of political parties 
which were still influential in the local assemblies. But because they 
were represented in the Council and had participated in the consulta- 
tions, they were now expected to acquiesce. Consultation under 
Guided Democracy becomes a two-way process, imposing obligations 
on the representative, as well as rights. 

Parliament has been in a very weak position ever since the parties 
misbehaved over the new Constitution. Constitutionally, it could not 
overthrow the executive, and was thus hardly a check upon it. It 
could be by-passed as a legislative body. Its power in regard to the 
Budget was, at best, obscure. Politically, it could be denounced as a 
relic of the old ‘liberal’ era and a nest of party politicians elected in 
1955—even containing Masjumi and P.S.I. representatives. It was not 
‘retooled’ in July 1959, for the President had not yet worked out the 
new political basis of his regime. But ‘retooling’ was threatened in 
the Political Manifesto, in which Parliament was ordered to be ‘no 
more a place of futile, endless talk and just a place where votes are 
taken, but .. . a place where useful and historic thoughts, ideas and 


concepts for the people are born’. Its procedural rules were recast to 
produce decisions ‘as far as possible, unanimously, without casting of 
votes’. It was not given an opportunity to discuss several of the con- 
troversial measures of late 1959 such,as the new local government 
regulation, the ban on Chinese traders in rural areas or the extension 
of martial law. When it did finally resist the Cabinet over the Budget 
proposals for 1960, it was promptly ‘retooled’, as we will see in due 


course. 

Any opportunity for political parties to emerge again as effective 
opposition to the government was removed by a number of measures 
taken soon after July 5. The ban on political activities imposed by 
the military authorities on June 3 was formally lifted on August 1, 
although local martial law authorities were left with powers to main- 
tain certain restrictions on political meetings and it was obvious 
that powers once invoked could easily be brandished again if neces- 


villages, on which the government made minor concessions. I have been unable 
to ascertain what happened on other controversial issues—the aftermath of 
the monetary purge, tax increases of October 1959 or the decision to extend the 
State of Emergency in December 1959 by Ordinance and not by submission to 
Parliament. 
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sary.*> A more subtle handicap was a regulation that all senior civil 
servants (Group F in the seniority scale) were required to resign 
either their party membership or their jobs. This was bound to 
affect many of the most experienced and committed members of all 
parties—except, anomalously, the P.K.I., which had not been heavily 
represented in these grades. But the long-term effects were bound to 
be damaging to all parties, including the Communists. For ambitious 
young men aspiring to positions of influence in the civil service (and 
there are few other channels of mobility leading to comparable posi- 
tions of prestige and influence in Indonesian society) will now be 
reluctant to associate themselves with political parties. Whereas party 
membership had often been an essential condition of political advance- 
ment throughout the ’fifties, the present climate of disapproval to- 
wards them extends further than this prohibition on senior civil 
servants, even if in some cases the prohibition is treated as a mere 
formality that does not alter their earlier sympathies. It will be 
surprising if it does not add yet another obstacle to the P.K.I.’s 
previous difficulties in recruiting young intellectuals from the univer- 
sities. 

At first, no special restrictions were put on the Masjumi or P.S.L., 
although their expressed support for the regime was certainly out 
of character. They were excluded from the new advisory bodies: but 
their members continued to sit in the Parliament and the regional 
representative assemblies; in some of the latter, the Masjumi was 
actually the dominant party, although in due course these local 
institutions were reconstituted and ‘retooled’ to exclude them.’* A 


13. The Supreme War Administrator’s Regulation No. 045 of 24 July 1959 
abolished the prohibition on political activities, subject to the discretion of 
Regional War Administrators and various qualifications. It did not apply in 
operational regions (a wide area); ‘supervision’ over political activities was 
declared necessary for the sake of discipline and general security; public con- 
ferences, meetings and processions of a political nature can be banned; closed 
meetings must be reported to the authorities 48 hours in advance (agenda, 
speakers, proposed resolutions). It also pointed out that publications disturbing 
order, general security or national unity in any way might be banned under 
existing Martial Law powers. Subsequently tighter rules on the actual conduct 
of closed political meetings were published by both central and local commanders. 

14. Provincial and kabupaten representative councils, elected in 1957, were 
not ‘retooled’ until late in 1960. In September 1959, however, the government 
began to modify their relationship with the regional head (kepala daerah), 
who is a man of great influence and executive power at these levels of regional 
government, to ‘bring them into conformity’ with the spirit of the 1945 Con- 
stitution. This meant making them undeniably the servants of the central 
administration, whereas previously they occupied a ‘dualistic’ position of respon- 
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Cabinet committee was put to the task of drafting a Party Law, under 
which both these parties were ultimately dissolved in August 1960. In 
the meantime, however, members of Parliament and government ser- 
vants from these parties were merely required to take an oath of 
loyalty to the 1945 Constitution, which implied accepting the legality 
of the President’s action in proclaiming it. This guarded the new 
government against any frontal attacks on its legality, while warnings 
against the oppositionist tendencies of ‘liberalism’ were scattered 
through the Political Manifesto to show that sniping attacks on 
government policy were not likely to be tolerated. Opposition is not 
merely a source of potential danger to the new regime. It is an offence 
against its very rationale, for the President’s claim in the Political 
Manifesto to have restored the nation to the true way of the Revolu- 
tion is based on the mystique of consensus which is said to derive 
from Indonesia’s ‘national personality’. 


POLITICAL STIRRINGS, 1959-60 


Political conflict and even criticism, although of a rather circuitous 
kind, have continued since July 1959, despite the institutional checks 
upon them. Twice serious challenges have been launched at the 
political settlement on which the regime is based—the first in a 
strange episode of April-June 1960, the Democratic League’s cam- 
paign against the ‘retooling’ of Parliament; the second when some 
Army leaders tried to ban Communist activities in a number of 
provinces in August. Less serious tensions still discernible despite 
the constitution have been the constant tug-of-war between the Presi- 
dent and General Nasution, the occasional critical statements of the 
P.K.I. and the rare protests by other parties against their diminish- 
ing influence. These have all been loosely connected in a way which 
can only be elucidated by a narrative. 

The only episodes of 1959 which seemed to reveal the struggle for 
power were several involving the familiar triangle of President, 
P.K.I1. and Army leaders. Just after the Cabinet was formed in 
July, the Air Force chief, Air Vice-Marshal Suryadarma, long known 


sibility both to it and to the councils which participated in their selection. 
(Eliminating ‘dualism’ in any form has been another passion of the new govern- 
ment.) This process was carried further than administrative tidiness required 
in order to make the pattern of local authority a microcosm of the central 
pattern; the possibility of the President’s representative being overridden by an 
elected assembly is unacceptable. This matter is fully outlined by J. D. Legge 
in Central Authority and Local Government in Indonesia (Cornell University 
Press. Forthcoming.). 
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to have greater sympathy with the President’s political views than 
with Nasution’s made a brief but unsuccessful bid to have the Air 
Force put directly under the President’s authority, rather than that of 
Nasution, who had just become Minister of Defence. Nothing sig- 
nificant came of this minor gesture, nor of one which followed. In 
August the P.K.I.’s 6th National Congress was obstructed by the 
Djarkarta Military Commander, to a point where Aidit had to invoke 
the President’s intervention to get permission to hold the Congress.*® 
The President, in his turn, took the unprecedented step of addressing 
the Congress at its final session. 

A more important development was the re-enactment of the martial 
law statute by Presidential Ordinance in December, when the previous 
legislation had to be renewed. The President took the opportunity 
to transfer the authority of Supreme War Administrator from the 
several Chiefs of Staff (virtually General Nasution) to himself, an 
important reduction of Nasution’s titular powers, although the 
effective authority still lay with the Regional War Administrators whe 
were the provincial commanders subordinate to him in all other 
respects. He also widened the conditions in which martial law might 
be invoked, to the displeasure of the P.K.I. Another significant step 
in the re-allocation of power at the beginning of 1960 was the appoint- 
ment of a number of new kepala daerah (‘Heads of Regions’), who at 
two levels of regional government, provinces and kabupatens (former 
‘regencies’), combined the authority of heads of autonomous local 
councils and that of the central administrative machine. The Presi- 
dent appointed five Army nominees to provincial governorships, 
counterbalancing them by creating new posts of deputy governor 
which were filled by Communists; at the lower level, a more generous 
number of town mayors or kepala daerah of kabupatens were drawn 
from the P.K.I. in some of the regions where it was the dominant 
party. These appointments helped to reconcile the P.K.I. to the 
government policies which it had criticised in its New Year message, 
such as the continuation of martial law in non-operational areas, the 
narrowing of the representative principle in regional government and 
the delay in setting up an elective Consultative Assembly. 

The events of early 1960 switched attention away from the Army- 
P.K.I. wrangle to more basic constitutional issues. At the end of 
February, a sudden storm blew up between Parliament and the 


15. The Indonesian press reported little of this; the New York Times of 
August 1959 carried several reports stressing the episode as a sign of the 
Army’s anti-Communism. Aidit referred to the Army’s obstructions in his report 
on the Congress in the Review of Indonesia, November-December 1959, p. 41. 
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Cabinet over the 1960 Budget, which included a number of unpopular 
tax increases as well as some controversial estimates of revenue and 
expenditure, on which the estimated deficit was based. Attempts to 
reach agreement through musjawarah failed. Party leaders said it 
was the government’s turn to offer some compromises. One Minister 
hinted that the President could use his emergency powers to deter- 
mine the Budget by decree, if necessary, although the Constitution 
(clause 23) clearly asserted Parliament’s authority in this field: all 
parties insisted that certain parts of the Budget must be approved 
by Parliament and asked for it to be reconsidered in toto. Suddenly, 
on March 5, the President issued Decree 3/1960 ‘suspending’ the old 
Parliament and ‘renewing’ its composition in conformity with the 
1945 Constitution. (Several newspapers which reported that Parlia- 
ment had been ‘dissolved’ were warned for tendentious reporting likely 
to cause confusion, since there was no constitutional warrant for a 
dissolution of Parliament!) The crisis came when the President’s 
prestige was at a low ebb. There had already been mutterings about 
the need to ‘retool’ the Cabinet; economic troubles had become worse 
since the draconian ‘monetary purge’ six months earlier and demon- 
strations against price rises occurred in January.’* An attempt by a 
discontented airman to machine-gun the President’s palace on March 
9 was only one sign of restiveness in the Armed Forces. The Army 
leaders had just been ostentatiously chilly in their reception to the 
President’s official guest, Khrushchev. 

The President returned the challenge with a move which extended 
the political logic of his regime one step further. After consulting 
the three heads of the P.N.I., P.K.I., and N.U., who had little choice 
but to agree to his proposals, he announced the composition of a 
new Gotong Rojong (‘Mutual Assistance’) Parliament which con- 
tained 130 nominees of the political parties, 96 Presidential nominees 
representing ‘functional groups’ and 36 representatives of the Armed 
Forces. The Masjumi and P.S.I. (and, surprisingly, I.P.K.I.—a party 
originally formed by Nasution and still associated with senior Army 
officers and Cabinet Ministers) were now excluded entirely. Of the 
three Nasakom parties on which he now depended to close the ranks, 


16. The ‘monetary purge’ of August 25 was the first and most disastrous 
attempt by the new government to check inflation; bank balances were slashed 
by 90 per cent and high denomination bank notes likewise. The resulting 
liquidity crisis disrupted commercial life for some months and the government 
was compelled by circumstances to advance so much credit through the banks 
that the volume of money in circulation, which had shrunk by over 40 per cent, 
was back above its original level within six months. 
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the P.N.I. was offered 44 seats, the N.U. 36 and P.K.I. 30, with the 
Christian and minor parties making up the remaining 20. But if 
the affiliations of ‘functional group’ representatives were taken into 
account, the P.K.I. mustered about 65 votes, many more than its 42 
in the elected Parliament, while the Islamic moiety was now much 
reduced. 

Announcing that the new Parliament would be installed in June, 
the President set off on a world tour on April 1. Shortly before he 
left, 14 prominent members of the excluded parties had formed the 
Democratic League to oppose formation of the Gotong Rojong Par- 
liament. The League’s strategy was to persuade the N.U. and P.N.I. 
not to participate in the new Parliament, by stressing the drift away 
from democracy and the growth of Communist influence, which was 
already alarming the N.U. During April and May, branches of the 
Democratic League were set up in most parts of Indonesia, with the 
passive tolerance of the Army leaders and, allegedly, some initial 
encouragement. (Local commanders certainly had the legal powers 
under martial law and the precedents based on Manipol to ban it if 
they had chosen to. The Djakarta commander propounded the most 
novel justification for not banning the League: after explaining that 
some reaction to the dissolution of Parliament was inevitable, he 
explained: ‘I could not just permit the growth of groups that oppose 
formation of the Gotong Rojong parliament. Hence there was need 
for supervision . . . and the Democratic League constitutes a means of 
simplifying supervision’.)!*7 It has been suggested that Nasution was 
quite willing to give the civilian opponents of the regime an oppor- 
tunity to resist the increase in P.K.I. influence, if they were capable 
of doing so; when it became apparent that the movement was unable 
to win over the P.N.I. and sufficient members of the N.U. to make the 
new Parliament unworkable, Army backing was withdrawn and 
the League faded out. It had gained momentum in April, when 
even prominent individuals within the P.N.I. expressed their per- 
sonal sympathy with its aims and some second-rank leaders from the 
N.U. joined it, while the South Sumatra and South Kalimantan 
(Borneo) branches showed support.’* But N.U. branches were con- 


17. Pedoman, 14 May 1960. 

18. Gatot Mangkupradja, one of Soekarno’s close colleagues from his 1930 
trial although not a P.N.I. member, was reported as having joined the League: 
A. K. Gani and Hadisubeno (Mayor of Semarang), both well known anti- 
Communists in the P.N.I., expressed sympathy but did not defy their party. 
(Pedoman, April 21, 25, 26 and 29.) Another P.N.I. stalwart, Sartono, Speaker 
of the old Parliament, appears to have been aggrieved by its treatment, but 
he did not support the League openly. 
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stitutionally debarred from joining except on an individual basis 
unless the party as a whole acceded and a party conference at the end 
of April ended with a characteristically ambiguous compromise. The 
party neither supported the League, nor condemned the Gotong 
Rojong Parliament: evidently individual members appointed to Par- 
liament were left free to decide whether or not to accept, although 
the party’s dissatisfaction at its inferior status was made clear.” 
Consequently the League failed to broaden out significantly beyond 
the 1957-9 anti-Communist coalition of Masjumi, P.S.I. and a few 
individuals from the minor parties. P.K.I. attacks on this ‘imperialist 
and feudal’ clique intensified; late in May, President Soekarno him- 
self slated the League as fascists in a speech from Tokio—but he did 
not modify his tour to hurry back. On his return to Djakarta he first 
moved unbelligerently, ignoring the League, while he won over the 
N.U. by adding to the new Parliament another 22 representatives 
of ‘functional groups’ drawn largely from N.U. circles. In July, 
however, he issued an implementing regulation which brought into 
application the Party Law enacted in January. The Masjumi, P.S.I. 
and several minor parties were summoned to prove that they con- 
formed with a number of conditions designed to commit remaining 
parties to the ideals embodied in the 1945 Constitution and Manipol.”° 
In August, the Masjumi and P.S.I. were ordered to wind themselves 
up, on the ground that they did not conform to these conditions, 


19. See Pedoman, April 30, May 6 and 17. The military authorities did not 
permit publication of the conference resolutions until two weeks later! 

20. Presidential Edict No. 7/1959 on ‘The Conditions and Simplifications of 
Parties’ requires every party to maintain, defend and acknowledge in its articles 
the principles of the unitary Republic of Indonesia according to the 1945 
Constitution, the Pantja Sila and the Political Manifesto; its affiliated organisa- 
tions must be mentioned in its articles; parties must pursue democratic and 
peaceful paths, have branches in at least a quarter of the provinces or kabu- 
patens of Indonesia: they must not admit foreigners, or give to or receive any 
help from a foreign party; members must be Indonesian citizens over 18 years 
of age. The President, after hearing the views of the High Court is empowered 
to dissolve any party which (a) opposes the principles of the State; (b) has 
a programme aimed at demolishing these principles; (c) is engaged in re- 
bellion (through the participation of its leaders, or by giving aid and not 
condemning its members’ participation). A Government Regulation, P.P.13/1960 
spelled out further technical conditions in July. All parties were required to 
submit lists of their members and only parties with over 150,000 members, in 
65 kabupatens, would be recognised. The lists finally closed on 28 February 
1961 and on April 18, it was announced that eight parties still qualified (P.N.I., 
P.K.I., N.U., Partindo, Murba, P.S.I.I., Katolik, I.P.K.I.), two were deferred 
(Parkindo and Perti) and five rejected, being minor splinter groups. See Berita 
Indonesia, 18 April, 1961. 
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while I.P.K.I. and the Christian Party were ordered to expel their 
members who had joined the 1958 rebellion if they wished to avoid 
a similar fate. The Democratic League actually remained in exist- 
ence until March 1961, but it did not again pose any serious threat to 
the President. 

Use of the Party Law against ‘right wing’ groups provided justifi- 
cation for using it against the left wing also, for the P.K.I. was 
highly vulnerable under several of its conditions—its association 
with a foreign party and the divergences between Communist prin- 
ciples with Indonesia’s Pantja Sila and the ideals of Manipol-Usdek. 
The Army leaders had an ideal excuse to move against the P.K.I. in 
mid-1960, for a statement it had published on July 8, evaluating the 
year’s achievements by the Presidential cabinet, and bluntly attacked 
certain Ministers and aspects of government policy, notably the 
Minister of National Security (Nasution) and the government’s 
security policy for which he was responsible. A week later, the P.K.I. 
newspaper was banned (temporarily) for publishing it and one of 
the Central Committee members was taken into custody for question- 
ing. Subsequently the entire Central Committee was summoned for 
questioning by the Djakarta Military Command. Circulation of the 
statement in any form was prohibited and Army spokesmen began 
to utter warnings about ‘a certain group’ which was trying to split 
the unity of the Army and play off the President against it. 

General Nasution had visited the outer islands several times in the 
middle of the year, often addressing meetings of ulamas (Moslem 
religious leaders) in regions where they were influential. Late in 
July, mass meetings were reported from these regions, expressing 
support for his defence policy and attacking the P.K.I. During 
August, the Regional War Administrators of South Sumatra, South 
Kalimantan and South Sulawesi individually announced bans on 
P.K.I. activities in their areas. Other provinces introduced less 
drastic measures, directed only at the offending statement. Once again 
it seemed that a major challenge to the President was looming up on 
this issue, since his authority as Supreme War Administrator was 
being overtly flouted.*! But again the movement gained insufficient 
momentum before the President sidestepped the challenge. On 13 
September, he ordered a temporary ban on the political activities of 
all parties, effective until 30 November. The looming crisis dissolved 
and both Nasution and Aidit accompanied him to the U.N. session 


21. Details of the main developments were reported in Pedoman, July 28, 
29, August 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 26, 29, 31. 
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in New York later in the month. The ban on political activities was 
quietly lifted in December, although some provinces continued to 
maintain restrictions. In East Java, at least two of the top provincial 
leaders of the P.K.I. were under arrest, several others found it 
expedient to keep out of the province, and the display of P.K.I. signs 
was prohibited. 

The political basis of the regime began to take on a more per- 
manent and consistent pattern at about this time. Newspapers were 
required to conform with the ideals of Manipol if they wished to 
avoid suppression.?? The most critical and informative of them 
became very colourless, but were eventually closed. Soon after in- 
stalling the Gotong Rojong parliament and completing the Party Law 
which swept away the anachronistic survivals of a liberal era, the 
President announced his nominees to the frequently-delayed People’s 
Consultative Assembly, composed of the 283 members of Parliament, 
plus 216 of ‘the best sons and daughters of the land’ selected in 
accordance with the Nasakomil formula. Another new and long- 
awaited institution which took shape at this time was the ‘National 
Front’, a mass organisation for ‘assembling and guiding the revolu- 
tionary forces in the community . . . with the aim of consummating 
the National Revolution’. Its leaders were not men whose calibre 
suggested that this would become a particularly powerful body or an 
effective ‘State party’ in place of the remaining political parties, and 
efforts in early 1961 to establish branches of the Front throughout 
the regions made uninspiring progress. Of somewhat similar con- 
ception was an attempt in mid-1960 by the Minister of Labour to 
establish a single government-sponsored trades union organisation 
(P.P.P.I.), which would have overarched the Communist federation. 
But the latter has constantly, refused to accept such an institution 
and the plan seems no further forward a year later. 

The first meeting of the People’s Consultative Assembly— 
M.P.R.(S.)—in November 1960 gave its endorsement to the political 
structure which had come into being and, in a sense, constituted a 
watershed between the unsettled first phase of politics under the new 
regime and the second, more acquiescent phase. Its main business 


22. A ‘Board for Guiding and Bridling the Press’, was established on July 29 
under the President (as Supreme War Administrator). The printing plants of 
papers sympathetic to Masjumi and P.S.I. were seized in late September; the 
papers continued under licence, but Abadi was closed soon after (defiantly high- 
lighting a forlorn court action against the legality of the entire regime in its 
last issue), Pedoman and Pos Indonesia in January 1961. 
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was to determine the haluan negara, the ‘broad outline of the 
national policy’ and to ratify the Eight Year Overall Development 
Plan, submitted in August by the National Planning Council, led by 
the evergreen Mr Mohammed Yamin.”* The session was a classic 
illustration of the new politics of manipulation based on the demand 
for unanimity. The procedures were so arranged that party or aliran 
groupings, although recognised in the composition of sub-committees, 
were never able to crystallise so as to block the executive’s proposals. 
In effect, the session was a personal triumph for the M.P.R.(S.) 
chairman, Chairul Saleh, who managed to ward off rival contenders 
for dominance (especially Yamin himself) and to steer through the 
two major resolutions with unexpected speed. The first merely en- 
dorsed the President’s earlier decision that the Political Manifesto 
constituted the haluan negara. The second dealt with the haluan 
pembangunan (‘broad lines of national economic policy’) and here 
Yamin’s grandiose, amorphous Plan was accepted in such severely 
qualified form that it was left as a mere symbol, rather than a basis 
for future economic policy.2* The innumerable projects listed were 
still to be approved by ‘legislative decisions’ before being carried 
out. Execution of the Plan, instead of being entrusted to Yamin’s 
Planning Council, was left to the President, so that everything now 
depended on the people to whom he delegated powers in this matter. 


23. Mr Yamin’s plan was an enormous compilation of projects, made up of all 
the proposals for development expenditures put forward (at short notice) by 
the Ministries; it was apparently not correlated or closely examined, and made 
without any allocation of priorities. The estimate of the financial resources 
available for expenditure is quite fantastic in parts; expenditures of Rp. 30 
billion per annum are proposed, to become available from increased output and 
profits of State enterprises, without increase in taxation or inflation! (The 
Five Year Plan of 1956-60 estimated Rp. 2% billion a reasonable level of 
expenditure without inflation.) An outline of the Plan’s projects which ignores 
its ritual political significance and treats its mathematics with naive seriousness, 
is in Pacific Affairs, July 1961: ‘The Indonesian Eight-Year Overall Develop- 
ment Plan’ by G. J. Pauker. 


24. Cabinet discussions of the Plan in October had evidently brought out the 
unrealistic nature of its estimates, but to avoid blunt repudiation of the Planning 
Council’s efforts, the M.P.R.(S.) adopted the first part of the Plan (its general 
principles) in conformity with the President’s address at the opening of the 
Council (equally general principles). Afficionados of Indonesian political ritual 
will appreciate that the M.P.R.(S.) decisions grouped the projects so that the 
more essential of them can be given priority with some appearance of justification 
from the document. 
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THE NEW STYLE OF POLITICS 


The political manoeuvres which have followed since last November 
seem to indicate a new style of politics, characterised by manipulation 
within a closed framework, in place of the earlier approach, which 
was appropriate for mobilising pressures within a system accepted as 
merely transitional. The logical body to assist the President in the 
execution of the Plan (i.e. determination of priorities, allocation of 
funds, appointment of key officials) would seem to have been a small 
Cabinet committee of the Ministers most closely concerned. The more 
realistic of them evidently followed this line of thinking and it would 
have produced a de facto planning structure not unlike that envisaged 
under the 1956-60 Five Year Plan. But the chairmen of other bodies, 
the Advisory Council and Planning Council, were also urging their 
claims to be represented equally with Cabinet as advisers to the 
President: later Chairul Saleh added another, on behalf of the 
M.P.R.(S.). Consequently the Planning Advisory Board set up to 
assist the President late in December was a large body, duly repre- 
senting all these bodies and the aliran within them. It inevitably 
hived off sub-committees to deal with organisation and finance, headed 
by experienced administrators from the Cabinet, but still hobbled 
by the principle of wide representation. Later developments in 1961 
have indicated that a good deal of ritual manoeuvring to establish 
influence over the all-important functions of allocating funds and 
jobs is continuing. There is not much outward sign that the planning 
mechanism has been tightened up to improve its efficiency rather than 
its political acceptability. But the important decisions are now made 
behind the scenes and it is unsafe to draw inferences about how 
decisions are being made there. 

Developments in domestic politics during 1961 have constituted 
little more than a tidying up of the structure completed in 1960. 
Simplification of the parties under Presidential Edict 7/1959 has 
been carried out, regional chapters of the National Front have been 
formed, ‘retooling’ and indoctrination in Manipol-Usdek have been 
extended, a Cabinet committee on legislative bodies is planning a 
veritable hierarchy of legislative bodies ranging from the M.P.R.(S.) 
down through Parliament and regional assemblies, while regional 
chapters of the M.P.R.(S.) have also been suggested. The govern- 
ment’s productive and commercial enterprises are undergoing re- 
organisation too. This concentration on architectonic consistency 
does not help directly to solve the underlying problems of economic 
life—financial stability, getting on with new productive investment, 
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giving businessmen some sense of security, leaving regional authori- 
ties effective autonomy to look after matters they best understand. 
To our eyes it seems to have a contrary effect, although we should not 
ignore the contribution that the new political stability might make. 

Three general observations on the way substantive decisions are 
made behind the constitutional facade in Indonesia may add some 
coherence to the picture so far presented. 

First, there is a noticeable cleavage between the political ‘solidarity- 
makers’ manipulating the institutions described above and the more 
realistic administrators who keep the economy running. The latter 
are still not without influence in places where meaningful decisions 
have to be made; they managed to insert some useful twists into the 
M.P.R.(S.) decisions on the Plan. What is likely to matter in the next 
year or so is the pattern of de facto administration that emerges 
behind the constitutional facade. One encouraging factor here is that 
the Army leaders, although often unsuccessful in their intrusions 
into the field of economic affairs, have affinities of temperament, 
interest and experience with the administrative elite. 

Second, the Army seems not to need or aspire to greater constitu- 
tional authority. The P.K.I. is still its chief potential rival, but it 
has been confined within very narrow limits. (On April 12, the 
Army’s legal case against the P.K.I. for its statement of July 8 was 
‘closed’ with a stiff warning from the President, on condition that 
there should be no repetition of the offence.) It has built up its 
territorial organisation with the aim of both contributing to local 
development endeavours and creating a sense of identification between 
people and Army. A silent tug-of-war is now occurring between loca] 
organisations for ‘mobilising the people’s potentials for reconstruc- 
tion’ which it has set up and the President’s National Front.”® This is 
unlikely to create open friction, but its outcome could be very import- 
ant. 

Finally, it should be noticed that there is still a great deal of 
manoeuvring for influence in the shadow of the President. Last 
December, a flurry of interest in the eventual succession arose from a 


25. These local organisations were set up by the Army authorities early in 
1961 under the name of Badan Pembina Potensi Karya at the same time as the 
local chapters of the National Front were being set up. The former bodies take 
the place of the Army-sponsored FNPIB (‘National Front for the Liberation of 
West Irian’) and its associated Co-operation Organisations between the Army 
and ‘functional groups’—youths, labourers etc. (BKs-Bumil etc.) which were 
dissolved at the President’s instigation in February. The rivalry is as striking as 
the overlapping of functions of all these bodies. 
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suggestion that a Vice-President ought to be appointed. Several 
prominent names came into public discussion—Nasution, Roeslan 
Abdulgani, Ali Sastroamidjojo, Dr Djuanda, Chairul Saleh (the 
fastest-rising star in Cabinet at the time) and even Yamin. But not 
Dr Hatta, who is right outside the constellation these days. Secondary 
manoeuvring between the institutions these men represent is becom- 
ing part of the ritual, and it adds yet another degree of difficulty for 
the President in his elaborate exercise of juggling the various aspir- 
ants to power within the rules of the system he has created. 


October, 1961 





JAPAN’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
1951-1961 


I. H. NISH* 


TO ANY LAYMAN—AND IT Is in this group that the present writer 
counts himself—looking at Japan’s economic growth since the war, 
her progress is quite staggering. The layman, sadly unaware of the 
undertones which cloud the meaning of ‘economic growth’ for the 
academic economist, has to judge for himself from the evidence of 
growth which he sees before his eyes in the shape of new factories, 
new buildings, new means of transport and new products. Those who 
have had the opportunity of visiting Japan in the early post-war 
years and again more recently, have plenty of evidence of Japan’s 
capacity for rehabilitation. Those who trade with her, know that she 
has returned to her pre-war position as one of the leaders of inter- 
national trade. This paper is a layman’s attempt to trace the course 
of Japan’s economic development since the end of the allied occupa- 
tion and to set out some of its notable characteristics.' 

In September 1951, the treaty of peace between Japan and the 
majority of her wartime opponents was signed at San Francisco. 
This brought to an end the allied occupation of Japan, whose govern- 
ment became fully sovereign and independent. In 1951 Europe was 
in the grip of a struggle between east and west; China had fallen to 
communism; and the Korean war was dragging on. It was therefore 
a matter of mutual convenience that the United States, which had 
throughout the occupation played a dominant part in Japanese 
affairs, should continue to assume a protective role. Japan was a 
disarmed power; her economy was precarious; and she looked at the 
activities of the Chinese communists during the Korean war with 
concern for her own security. To the United States, Japan occupied 
a focal point in any attempt to arrest the expansion of world com- 


*Lecturer in History, University of Sydney. 


1. For the economist there are a number of useful studies: G. C. Allen, 
Japan’s Economic Recovery (London 1958); Tsuru Shigeto, Japan’s economy 
(Tokyo 1950) and Essays on Japan’s economy (Tokyo 1958); F. C. Jones, 
Hokkaido (London 1959); W. S. Hunsberger, Japanese-American Economic Re- 
lations (New York 1961). On agricultural recovery, which is not treated in this 
article, a useful guide is R. P. Dore, Land Reform in Japan (London 1959). 
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munism and it was therefore essential to build up the Japanese 
economy. While doubts have been expressed by Japanese more 
recently about the wisdom of too close ties with the United States, 
few would deny the advantages which Japan has derived from close 
trading relations with that country. Throughout the 1950’s American- 
Japanese trade has been the crux of Japanese and indeed of Pacific 
Ocean trade. That the United States continues to be deeply concerned 
in Japan’s economic development can be seen from the establishment 
of the joint American-Japanese Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs which held its first meeting in Japan in November 1961. 

Towards the end of the occupation, the authorities devoted more 
time to the Japanese economy than was possible earlier. There 
seems to have been a distinct change in American policy from 1949 
onwards. Japan was suffering from inflation and economic confusion ; 
production was low and foreign trade was negligible; the standard 
of living was well below the pre-war level. The Japanese Govern- 
ment in its White Paper on the Economy in 1947 had written that 
‘the actual economic situation of our country ... is certainly not 
something that can be easily overcome’.? And this pessimistic view, 
which seems strangely out of character for Japanese business, was 
widely shared. Early in 1949, Joseph Dodge, president of the Bank 
of Detroit, visited Japan in an official capacity and urged the govern- 
ment to give effect to nine deflationary principles which had earlier 
been approved by the United States government. The Japanese put 
this plan for economic stabilisation into practice in order to arrest 
rampant inflation, although it had a drastic effect on small industries 
and on unemployment. One historian records that ‘the economy of 
the people at large fell into a deep panic’.* Nevertheless these stern 
deflationary measures were essential to a policy of rehabilitation and 
stood Japan in good stead when the Korean war broke out in June 
1950. 

During the 1950’s Japan experienced three boom periods which are 
commonly known as the Korean war boom (June 1950-November 
1953); the Jimmu boom (January 1955-March 1957); the Iwato 
boom (1959-1960). This cycle of inflation and deflation, of expansion 
and consolidation, which reflected to some extent world trading 
conditions, is worth studying in greater detail. 

During the Korean war, Japan’s industry was very much at a 
premium. Being close to the battlefield, it could more quickly and 


2. White Paper on the economic situation of Japan, presented on 4 July 1947. 
8. Toyama, Imai, Fujiwara, Showashi, (Tokyo 1959), 273. 
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more easily supply the goods required by the United Nations armies 
under procurement arrangements. During this period, industrial 
production was gradually restored to its pre-war level and heavy 
investments were made in industry for replacement of old machinery 
and adoption of new processes. But if it had not been for United 
States’ expenditure in Japan on war supplies, Japan would have had 
a very serious trade deficit at this time; and with the end of the 
Korean war in July 1953, Japan lost the artificial advantage of the 
world emergency and had to consider how to build up a balanced 
peacetime economy. Shortly after, inflation set in; and it was neces- 
sary for the Yoshida ministry in November 1953 to take rigorous 
deflationary measures. 

This policy laid the foundations for the expansion of trade and 
production known as the ‘Jimmu boom’, so-called because Jimmu was 
the earliest, legendary emperor of Japan. The expansion, it was felt, 
was such as had not been experienced since the birth of the country. 
From the last half of 1954, the Japanese economy shared in world 
prosperity and enjoyed a period of rapid industrial development. 
The situation got out of hand; and, despite attempts to tighten the 
monetary system, depression struck Japan in June 1957. Its effect, 
however, was short-lived: it ended after a year while it was still on 
a small scale. Nonetheless the crisis was a warning that the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policies were not yet adequate guarantee against further 
slumps. 

In 1959-1960 Japan enjoyed a further boom, called by the financial 
columnists the ‘Iwato boom’ to link it with a pre-Jimmu mythical 
event relating to the founding of Japan itself. There was a sharp 
increase in production and, during the initial phase of the boom, a 
favourable balance of international payments. It is claimed that this 
was achieved without some of the features of the earlier booms of 
1952-53 and 1956-57 when the boom was speedily followed by a 
slump. On this occasion, the wave of prosperity has been remarkably 
sustained. The entire economy expanded smoothly. The price level 
remained relatively stable but throughout 1961 prices have again been 
rising. If the rate of exports fell in 1961 from the high level of the 
previous year, it was largely due to external conditions and stiffening 
international competition. 


* ~ %% 


Nonetheless the sheer prosperity of the last three years has gener- 
ated its own problems. The effect of boom conditions on various 
sectors of the economy may be illustrated by the following figures* :— 


4. Japan Trade Guide, 1961 (Tokyo 1961), 21. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 1960 
(Figures show percentage of increase over the preceding year) 


1956 | 1959 1960 
| (Jimmu boom) | (Iwato boom) 
Gross National Product | 9.1 17.7 | 10.6 
Mining and Manufactuing 

production 24.2 25.8 
Exports 20.0 18.0 
Imports 18.7 26.8 
Wholesale Prices 4.4 1.1 1.8 
Foreign exchange reserve 

($m.) | 521 | 1457 | 1824 

This development is prodigious and healthy. Its most serious 
aspect lies in the excess in imports over exports in 1960 which has 
continued on an increasing scale in 1961. This has brought about an 
adverse trade balance, which has threatened the government’s plan 
for economic development. 

This has created a serious problem for the country’s planners. 
Government has adopted the principle of planned development and 
has drawn up long-term plans for economic expansion in order to 
work towards a well-balanced economy with a high rate of economic 
growth. In this way, it has sought to maintain the delicate balance 
between the various sectors of the economy, between agriculture and 
industry, and, within industry, between large- and small-scale enter- 
prises. The first of these long-range economic plans was drawn up 
in 1957 by the Economic Planning Agency for the period 1958-1962 
and was approved by the Kishi cabinet at the end of that year. The 
rates of economic growth which it contemplated were such that most 
of the targets were surpassed by 1960 and it became necessary to 
remodel the plan. The Kishi cabinet, therefore, decided to draw up 
a fresh plan to double the national income within ten years. This 
policy was taken up by Mr Kishi’s successor as leader of the Liberal 
Democratic party, Mr Ikeda; and his pledge to double the national 
income in ten years, that is by 1970, became the major slogan in the 
general election which he successfully fought in November 1960. 
His ministry was therefore committed to attaining for Japan an 
annual economic growth of 9 per cent for the three years 1961-63. 

At a meeting of the general council of GaTT held in Tokyo in 
October-November 1959, the members agreed to pursue gradual 
liberalisation of imports into their countries, as was already happen- 
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ing in Europe. Japan was under some pressure to do away with its 
post-war protection policy and gradually to remove its import restric- 
tions’. Accepting this request, the Japanese government set about 
relaxing various import and currency controls. It hoped that, when 
imports into Japan were freed from restrictions, those countries 
which discriminated against Japanese goods would withdraw their 
discrimination and that Japanese exports might thereby be sub- 
stantially increased. The most recent estimate is that by March, 1962, 
68 per cent. of import commodities will be liberalised and this figure 
will reach 90 per cent by October. 

This progressive liberalisation has naturally caused apprehensions 
among industrialists. Firms, in anticipation of overseas goods enter- 
ing Japan in quantity within a period of two years, set about safe- 
guarding their own position by accelerating their plans for modern- 
isation. It is estimated that they planned to invest about 3,800,000 
million yen in plant up to March 1962 and rushed to import modern 
machinery and equipment.* So great have these capital investments 
been that the target laid down for them in the ‘income-doubling’ 
plan for 1970 seems likely to be attained during the course of the 
present year. While this is encouraging, it has stepped up Japan’s 
imports by very large amounts. 

This re-equipment is the root cause of the adverse balance of trade, 
which reached crisis proportions in the second half of 1961. Imports 
have risen considerably over exports; and Japan has shown a sub- 
stantial deficit every month since May. On the one hand, the govern- 
ment cannot afford to be complacent about its recurrently unfavour- 
able overseas trade balance, which shows no sign of improving. On 
the other, it is not easy to curtail imports for the purpose of plant 
investment. This has proved a particularly knotty problem which 
has been widely discussed in trade associations, in parliament and in 
the press. Mr Ikeda, who often speaks of his personal interest in 
economic and financial matters, attracted to himself a great deal 
of the criticism. He maintained his determination to pursue his long- 
term plan for economic expansion rather than interrupt it by de- 
flationary retrenchment measures. In order to remedy his immediate 
problem—the serious adverse balance of payments—he introduced 
in September 1961 a number of economic adjustment policies which 
were designed to reduce the ‘over-heating’ of the Japanese economy. 


5. Waga gaiko no kinkyo, 1960, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, 1960, 
196-201. 


6. 1,000 yen is roughly equivalent to £1 sterling. 
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He claimed that these were temporary and were not designed to 
revise the long-term economic plan. He lowered interest rates in 
loans for export and raised import guarantee rates. The ministry of 
finance and the Bank of Japan, acting through the private banks, 
asked industrial firms to cut down their expansion plans during the 
present year by 10 per cent. It is too early yet to say how far these 
piecemeal measures will be successful. 

To the outsider it would appear that there is a cleavage between the 
views of Japanese leaders on the future of their economy. Many 
economists and industrialists have criticised the Ikeda cabinet for the 
uneven expansion of the Japanese economy without giving due atten- 
tion to balance and consolidation. They have criticised the economic 
plans on the ground that the estimates for growth have been com- 
pletely unrealistic. They have stressed the need for self-control in 
the economy and have recommended that the rate of economic 
growth stipulated in the government’s plans should be halved. Mr 
Ikeda is following a policy of confident expansion and seems content 
to let things take their course. In his view, the time is ripe for 
economic expansion, even aggressive economic expansion, at the 
present stage of Japan’s development. Certainly widespread discus- 
sion of the country’s economic objectives is healthy. Yet it is an odd 
position that the fate of the Japanese government should depend upon 
speculations about the behaviour of the Japanese economy. 

During the past decade, Japan has, despite these uncertainties and 
fluctuating fortunes, emerged once again as a major industrial power 
and as a leader in world trade. Her industrial capacity, which was 
still below pre-war levels in 1951, has since been increased by heavy 
investment in new plant and machinery. In view of her poor 
resources in raw materials, Japan is dependent upon—and will remain 
dependent upon—imported supplies. It is therefore the crux of her 
planning that she should ‘export to live’. In these post-war years 
Japan’s task has not been merely to reconstruct her pre-war export 
trade. It has been rather to reorganise and reorient industry to bring 
it into line with the world’s requirements in the 1950s. Her achieve- 
ment in this task has been considerable, both in raising the quality 
of her manufactures and in securing buyers, whether in the estab- 
lished markets or in the new markets of Asia. 


* * oe 


The first notable characteristic of the new economy is increased 
government intervention. Japan has been spoken of as the ‘unique 
success story of economic development along capitalist lines in a non- 
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Caucasian country”’. This should not be taken to imply that Japan’s 
has traditionally been a free-lance economy where the capitalist had 
full rein. Indeed there is little doubt that the state has since the 1860s 
continually intervened in industrial and commercial affairs. There 
may have been times when the industrialists called the tune but, in 
general, government exercised considerable influence. By contrast 
with earlier periods, the control exerted by Japanese governments 
over the economy has greatly increased since 1951. This is a legacy 
of the controlled economy of the war years and the occupation period. 

In order to restore Japan’s economy, government resorted to 
direct and indirect assistance to industry. On the one hand, the 
economic agencies of government have administratively and financi- 
ally encouraged the shift in the composition of Japanese industry 
and the modernisation of plant which became necessary after the 
war. On the other, government, by its purchases of goods and ser- 
vices and by its investments, has been able to guide certain sectors 
of the economy. This was partially the effect of the American pro- 
curement policy of the Korean war period when the extent of these 
transactions was such that it has been said that Japan’s industrial 
rehabilitation was purchased rather than compelled.* While preserv- 
ing the outward appearance of a free enterprise economy and avoid- 
ing government involvement through the creation of a large public 
sector by way of nationalised industry, successive Japanese govern- 
ments have played a practical part in suggesting lines of industrial 
development and, by export guarantees etc., have tried to induce 
industries not to be content with supplying the home market but to 
enter the export market. 

It is perhaps significant of the attitude of the consistently right- 
wing governments of the 1950s that they did not take up the idea of a 
formal national economic plan earlier. In the last five years, the 
ministries have adhered to the notion of planning. In Japan the 
power and responsibility for long-range economic planning is vested 
in the Economic Planning Agency, which acts in the preparation 
of a plan through its advisory organ, the Economic Deliberation 
Council. The Council is a standing organisation which consists of 
not more than 30 committee members who are appointed by the 
prime minister from among leading industrial and banking experts 
and academics. It appears to be strongly reinforced in its committee 


7. M. Bronfenbrenner, ‘Some lessons of Japan’s economic development, 1853- 
1938’, Pacific Affairs, XXXIV, 7. 

8. L. Hollerman, ‘Industria) Structure and economic planning in Japan’, 
Pacific Affairs, XXXIII, 219. 
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work by representatives of the civil service. Nonetheless it is purely 
consultative and advisory. In 1957 and 1959, it was consulted by the 
prime minister about a draft plan and made its recommendations, 
although there was no reason for the cabinet to be bound by them. 
In effect, much of the direction taken by the planning body probably 
comes from the bureaucracy. It has been said of the plans so far 
published that they were out-of-date almost before they were issued 
because of the unexpected dynamism of the Japanese economy. Be 
that as it may, any plan for Japan has to be flexible enough to afford 
the government some discretion to cater for the bounding vitality 


of the economy. 


* * 3 



















The second impressive feature is the rapid shift in the composition 
of Japanese industry. This is an operation so fundamental to an 
economy and so severe in its possible after-effects that government 
must take a hand. By its investment policies, government has 
altered the composition of industry to develop heavy and chemical 
industries as against light industries, especially textiles. In the 
economic plans, which in this respect only formulate what have been 
the government’s objectives over the past few years, the iron and steel 
industry is to be developed rather than natural fibre textiles. This 
aspect of industrial development may be illustrated by the following 
figures :— 
INDICES OF PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN MANUFACTURED GOODS 
(1934-6 = 100) 











Year Textiles Metals Machinery Chemicals 

















1937 114 131 148 144 
1945 12 ' 55 147 29 
1947 18 23 60 34 
1950 41 97 126 103 
1953 77 184 267 217 


1956 100 





266 397 368 













The most striking feature of this table® is the lag in textile pro- 
duction, and especially in cotton production. There is a notion pre- 
valent, particularly in competing countries like Britain, that far and 
away the largest of Japan’s industries is cotton spinning and weav- 
ing. In the 1920s cotton production predominated and, despite a 
slight decline in the 1930s, it was responsible for 29 per cent. of the 





9. G. C. Allen, Japan’s Economic Recovery, 198. Extracted from Table 6. 
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value of factory output and 38 per cent. of factory employment just 
before the war. After the war it had to build up from scratch and has 
since increased its production gradually. After a remarkable 
recovery in 1955, it returned in 1956 to the level of its production 
in the early thirties. But spokesmen for the industry speak of its 
sluggish state during the recent boom period (1959-60). Nonethe- 
less this decline in the cotton industry is a relative one. Whereas other 
sectors have expanded, the cotton industry has been content to tread 
water.?° 

In the post-war world several factors have affected cotton trading. 
For her production Japan used to rely on the cotton mills which she 
owned in Shanghai; now that is lost. For her markets, she looked 
to China and north-east Asia; for the time being, if not permanently, 
these are lost. Although the standard of living in Asia has improved, 
this has not helped to increase demand for Japan’s cotton piecegoods 
exports. Other consumer-countries like India and Pakistan have 
developed their own sizable industries and even Hongkong is a serious 
rival. Japan is not alone in this difficulty. Her major hardship is that 
she had specialised in this line to such an extent pre-war. 

Government has taken measures to prevent over-production. The 
cotton industry has been subject to a government ban on the installa- 
tion of new and additional production facilities and to curtailment 
of mill operations. It therefore appears that government is doubtful 
about recovering Japan’s strong pre-war position. In this sector 
more than any other, it would seem that Japan’s fortunes depend on 
whether trade with mainland China, over which many endeavours 
are being made, can be reopened or not. 

Compared with textiles, other sectors of industry have advanced 
rapidly and the emphasis of Japan’s export trade has changed. In 
the table the progress of heavy and chemical industries is conspicuous. 
Machinery, mainly durable consumer goods, and metals, chiefly iron 
and steel, make up a larger proportion of the export trade than 
ever before. The Long-range Plan for 1961-70 declares that it is 
Japan’s object ‘to further the reorganisation of the industrial 
structure with emphasis on the heavy and chemical industries, which 
has been in progress since the end of World War II’. Japan’s 
development must pivot on the machinery industries, that is industries 
using iron and steel and other metals; and the chemical and petro- 


10. Ibid., 72-80. 


11. New Long-range Economic Plan of Japan (1961-1970), Doubling National 
Income Plan, Economic Planning Agency, 1961. 
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chemical industries. ‘In particular’, it continues, ‘the machinery 
industry is most counted upon not only as an export industry but 
also for its ability to absorb surplus labour’. Some authors, while they 
have praised Japan’s realism in not committing herself to vast 
expansion of cotton-goods, have questioned whether Japan is well 
placed for future competition in engineering trades as a whole.'” 
Her costs of manufacture are high and do not give her an appreciable 
advantage over other producing countries. Nonetheless the invest- 
ment of Japanese industrialists in new machinery and their insistence 
on high standards have stood these industries in good stead in more 
recent years. In addition, Japan has been able to share in modern 
technological developments by technical agreements concluded with 
overseas manufacturers, especially in America. On the whole, the 
altered composition of Japan’s industry to-day is impressive both 
for the handicaps which it faced after 1945 and the hardships which 
a policy of redirection of industry must entail on certain sectors. 


* * * 


The third observation is that Japan’s expansion is taking place 
within the context of Asian economic development. This has two 
aspects: firstly, Japan is progressively looking to Asian countries 
for the offtake of her goods; secondly, Japan’s economy still has some 
of the attributes of the developing Asian economies of postwar years. 

During 1960-61, Japan’s exports to the ‘developing’—or what are 
sometimes referred to by the stigma of ‘under-developed’—countries of 
Asia have risen sharply. Formerly, in her trade with China, Man- 
churia and Korea, she had the great advantage of geographical 
proximity. In order to reach Asian markets to-day, closeness is not 
an important factor and she does not enjoy this initial benefit of 
former days. She competes in these markets with other producing 
countries. She requires a large mercantile marine of the same pro- 
portions as other trading powers. It has been one of her post- 
independence tasks to rebuild her ocean-going shipping, virtually 
from scratch. Her shipbuilding industry is among the world’s largest 
and was responsible for the largest tonnage of ships built in 1960. 
Government has seen fit to assist the development of her shipping 
lines to their prewar stature in the overall interest of the export trade. 
From the shipping conferences in which her leading shipping lines— 
N.Y.K., O.S.K. and the Mitsui lines—take part, it is evident that 
they are as much interested in the Middle East, Persian Gulf, Bay 


12. Allen, Japan’s Economic Recovery, 176. 
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of Bengal and South-east Asian trades as they are in trade with the 
dollar and sterling areas. 

Japan has established fresh links with these countries. She gives 
substantial loans and economic assistance to their development plans. 
Through her Export-Import Bank and her Overseas Economic Co- 
operation Fund, Japan provides loans for industrial development in 
Asian countries. In recent years she has entered into trade treaties 
with practically all Asian countries, not least in west Asia.'* It is her 
exporters’ claim that these developing countries have industrial needs 
which Japan is unique among Asian countries in being able to supply. 
Many of them are countries which have available raw materials which 
are of real value to Japan’s industry. Nonetheless her main trade con- 
tinues to be directed to the Americas. 

Nor is Japan’s industry so dissimilar to those developing in other 
Asian countries. Its development is not so inappropriate to the growth 
of industrialised nations like India as some writers would suggest.' 
In its scale, Japan’s industrial growth unquestionably takes first place 
in Asia; but its structure seems to be subject to the same dichotomy 
which the industries of India and Malaya must face. Like many 
Asian countries, she is deficient in natural resources and capital, 
while her labour supply is large and expanding. Japan has an 
advanced sector of her industry which is capital-intensive; and a 
primitive sector which is labour-intensive. On the one extreme, capital 
has been available for large-scale industry where plant and techniques 
are in all respects comparable with the most advanced western in- 
dustry. On the other extreme, there is the small- and medium-sized 
sector of industry whose factories make up 92 per cent of the total 
number of factories. These factories may be little more than shacks 
and conditions of employment are much poorer than in organised 
industry, with the majority of workers on the minimum wage. It had 
been the hope of postwar industrial reconstruction that this polar- 
isation within industry might be limited or even eliminated; but it 
was not to be. 


13. Waga gaiko no kinkyo, 1960, 157-178. During 1959-60 Japan entered into 
trade negotiations with the following Asian countries: Philippines, the United 
Arab Republic, Pakistan, Taiwan, Cambodia, Burma, Sudan, Jordan, Turkey, 
Iran. This list is in no sense comprehensive and merely shows those countries 
where negotiations were under way at that time. 

14. L. Bronfenbrenner, Pacific Affairs, XXXIV, 25: ‘Majority opinion seems 
to be tending in the opposite direction, both in Asia and in the western world. 
Rather than a model for the rest of Asia, Japanese development has come to 
be regarded as something which it would be useless and perhaps even injurious 
to emulate.’ 
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Many writers regret that there should be these extremes within 
the industrial structure especially on account of their effect on living 
standards. Workers in medium and smal] industry make up about 
74 per cent. of the total work force. They are often in temporary 
employment and rarely receive more than a subsistence wage. They 
shift jobs frequently and have little security. Unemployment most 
commonly occurs in this sector. In large-scale industry where labour 
union activity exists, workers obtain a fairly low basic wage but a 
large number of ‘inducements’ or ‘perquisites’ which in sum may 
equal the wage itself. This makes it extremely difficult to compare 
Japanese wages with overseas or with earlier Japanese standards. 
The Japanese claim that the wage level in Japan’s exporting indus- 
tries—falling mainly within the modern sector—is not unreasonably 
low in comparison with other countries, including European countries 
like Italy..° It is true that overall the average income per head is 
well above the prewar level. It is true also that the government’s 
expressed intention in the economic plan is to raise the real per 
capita income of the people. Yet the outsider has the feeling that, 
though the standard of living is perceptibly improving, it is not 
keeping pace with the country’s growing prosperity. 

There are of course vast differences between Japan and any other 
Asian country. Yet in the dichotomy of her industry and the de- 
pressed standard of living of some sections of her industrial popula- 
tion, she faces problems which are live issues for some of the develop- 
ing industrial countries of Asia to-day.. 


* * ok 


The last aspect which demands attention is the role taken by the 
zaibatsu in Japan’s recent economic development. One writer has 
stated that ‘in postwar Japan the structure of monopoly capitalism 
has been revived beyond prewar levels’. This view would not be 
universally accepted and it is generally admitted that the earlier 
combines have not been restored to the prewar level either in the size 
or range of their interests. Even if the products of Japanese industry 
today are different from those of the 1930s, its structure with factor- 
ies of widely differing sizes and no effective in-between, is remarkably 
similar. 

The allied occupation policy was to destroy the power of the major 
zaibatsu groups, especially the ‘big four’, Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumi- 


15. Exports and Wages: the case of Japan (1960), p. 20; Working Condi- 
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tomo and Yasuda. These combines were thought to have had a sinister 
influence on prewar Japanese politics. In 1946, the allied occupation 
authorities broke up the holding companies of the 15 leading zaibatsu 
through which the families controlled the wider enterprises of their 
groups. The property was vested in a government-controlled Holding 
Companies Liquidation Commission which tried to sell the shares on 
the open market. In 1947, at the prompting of the allies, the Japanese 
government passed the Deconcentration Act empowering it to dis- 
solve these various zaibatsu combines. Eventually, after several 
changes of policy, only eleven of the combines were disbanded and 
divided up into separate autonomous units. Under this planned dis- 
integration, Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi Shoji, the two largest 
combines, were broken up into 170 and 100 smaller firms respectively. 

Most of these earlier combines contrived to reunite themselves in 
the 1950s. This is perhaps the clearest manifestation of the dictum 
that the policies of the occupation period were only of abiding value 
insofar as the Japanese themselves were prepared to make them work. 
The Japanese leaders, in the desperate straits of the Japanese 
economy, were less intent on the fragmentation of the zaibatsu than 
the occupation authorities; when the peace treaty was signed, the 
laws restricting monopoly were progressively abandoned and became 
a dead letter. 

In prewar days most of the zaibatsu groups had each its own bank. 
For various reasons these banks were not subject to the postwar laws 
against concentration and began to assume a sort of natural leader- 
ship of the fragmented trade and industrial enterprises. They became 
the main force working for the restoration of the zaibatsu. Naturally 
the bankers stood to lose when the small ex-zaibatsu firms were unable 
to stand up to competition and incurred losses, as frequently hap- 
pened during depression periods. They therefore sought to restore 
the combines in which the losses of one subsidiary might be offset by 
the profits of another. It was the bank managers who assumed the 
role of mediator in the discussions for merger and (as some have 
suggested) put the screws on when negotiations seemed to be 
breaking down. 

These merger negotiations were intricate and took time before they 
came to fruition. Between 1954 and 1956 the last steps were taken 
in the process by which the Mitsubishi interests were amalgamated. 
In February 1959 the Mitsui Bussan made its comeback after five 
years of difficult negotiations between the former affiliated companies 
and emerged as the largest trading company in Japan with a capital 
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(1959) of 5,926,727,000 yen. Whatever else may be said of this re- 
integration process, it has helped the recent expansion of Japan’s 
foreign trade. These combines, which embody both industrial and 
trading concerns, have from pre-war days had strong links with 
overseas traders and the sheer size of their enterprises makes it 
easier for them to open up new markets for Japan’s exports through- 
out the world. 

While there is evidence that there has been a return to the pre-war 
structure of industry, it is more doubtful whether there has been a 
restoration of the pre-war zaibatsu. The word ‘zaibatsu’ is still used 
to connote the successor companies of the pre-war giants and there is 
still the slightly hostile undertone in its usage. But the relationship 
between the new zaibatsu and the old is fairly remote. The old holding 
companies have gone and the zaibatsu family power has been reduced. 
The combines themselves are smaller and their strength has been 
curbed by the increasing part which government has taken in indus- 
trial and trading matters since the end of the war. It would, however, 
be foolish to deny that the new zaibatsu, whatever their ancestry, are 
an important force in Japan. 

There are those who claim that the industrialists have since the 
war become the strongest single force in Japan and that they call 
the government’s tune. Certainly they occupy a powerful position in 
a country which is constantly reminding itself that it must trade to 
live. Certainly the governments of the 1950s have been conservative 
by persuasion and the politicians have for party reasons had to listen 
to the business houses. It is interesting therefore that in several 
recent speeches the Japanese prime minister, Mr Ikeda, has attacked 
the current business and industrial trend to revive the zaibatsu. His 
main complaint appears to be that the zaibatsu-controlled banks have 
not honoured the agreement reached with government to reduce the 
expansion programmes of Japanese industry by 10 per cent during 
the fiscal year 1961. It would appear that the powerful industrial 
combines want to safeguard their future position by heavy invest- 
ment in modern plant and that the premier finds it hard to discipline 
them in the interest of the country’s balance of payments position. 


* * * 


Where Japan’s economic planners have so often been proved wrong 
in their judgments and estimates, it would be foolhardy of the layman 
to offer his wild speculations on Japan’s economic future. Yet those 
who can compare the Japan of 1946 with the Japan of 1961 cannot 
fail to be impressed with her past record of industrial reconstruction. 
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In the heart of Tokyo’s business area is the Mitsubishi Exhibition 
Centre, which—presumably in the interest of anticipated consumer- 
preference—it chooses to spell ‘Center’. It is designed to exhibit the 
products of the 23 member-companies of the Mitsubishi group and 
contains products from a wide range of industries: electric, steel, 
atomic power, petrochemical, polyvinol, plastic, rayon, scientific 
instruments as well as the more common Japanese exports. The cata- 
logue says that it is intended to illustrate the ‘typical modern indus- 
ries of Japan possessing high scientific and technical standards’. The 
exhibition also gives a hint of the worldwide network of Mitsubishi 
interests. World maps show their branches and selling agencies in all 
the continents and the routes along which their shipping lines travel. 
Finally there is evidence of technical agreements with foreign con- 
cerns. This would not be untypical of the companies at the top, the 
large-scale enterprises which would not be markedly different from 
similar concerns elsewhere in the world. 

This is one face of Japan’s economic development; and it is the 
face which outsiders are seeing more and more as Japan reestablishes 
herself within the international trading community. 





THE GOAL OF TRUSTEESHIP — 
SELF-GOVERNMENT OR INDEPENDENCE? 


L. P. SINGH* 


THE TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM of the United Nations came into being just 
one and a half decades ago. Yet the trusteeship agreements of various 
territories are now being terminated one after another, ‘the aim of 
trusteeship having been attained’ (as the General Assembly notes in 
every case), and it will not be surprising if the Trusteeship Division 
of the U.N. Secretariat is abolished in the coming few years. All this 
is being done in such a short period and in a manner which the states- 
men and experts assembled at San Francisco in mid-1945 did not 
foresee. It is intended in this article to trace what the framers of the 
U.N. Charter meant by the ‘aim of trusteeship’, and what it has 
come to be in actual practice in the case of seven trust territories, 
and to guess what it is likely to be in the case of the remaining four 
territories (Ruanda-Urundi, East New Guinea, Nauru and the Pacific 
Islands). 

As the second world war was drawing to its end the future of 
dependent peoples became a subject of international debate. The 
changing international scene had given substantial encouragement 
to anti-colonial sentiment all over the world. Thinkers, scholars, 
experts, statesmen and journalists in the United States raised the cry 
for international supervision of dependent peoples. To reduce fric- 
tion within the family of nations Professor A. N. Holcombe suggested 
extension of international supervision over and control of the govern- 
ment of dependencies. Benjamin Gerig argued ‘persuasively’ that 
dependent territories ‘should cease to be regarded as projections of 
Western interests and be placed under varying forms of international 
administration and supervision.?, Wendell Willkie, after a tour of 
Asian countries, urged the United Nations to give guarantees to the 
colonial peoples fighting for the Allies’ cause that they ‘shall not slip 
back into colonial status’.* Similar views were expressed by ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover, Vice-President Henry Wallace, journalist Walter Lipp- 
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mann. United Kingdom opinion did not favour the suggestions spon- 
sored by the United States. Individuals and organizations, including 
the Labour Party and the Fabian Society, rejected all suggestions of 
international control over the colonies.‘ Prime Minister Churchill 
declared that he had not become the King’s First Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.5 

In spite of the expressed objections of the United Kingdom, the 
United States President, Franklin Roosevelt, and the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, took the initiative in discussing the colonial 
problem at several conferences. Hull discussed his favourite draft 
proposal, known as ‘Declaration by the United Nations on National 
Independence’, with the British Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
during the White House Conference (27 March, 1943), the Quebec 
Conference (21 August, 1943) and the Moscow Conference (29 
October, 1943) of the Big Three Foreign Ministers. One of the salient 
features of the Hull draft was ‘the fixing, at the earliest practicable 
moment, of target dates for independence’.* Eden first tried to avoid 
the discussion but when Hull insisted he told him, being ‘perfectly 
frank’, that ‘he did not like his draft because the word “independence” 
troubled him’.? At the subsequent Big Three Cairo Conference 
(November, 1943) Prime Minister Churchill vehemently opposed 
Stalin’s proposal, supported by Roosevelt, that all the dependent 
French territories should be placed under international trusteeship, 
on the ground that it might prove to be a ‘dangerous’ precedent for 
the British Empire—‘an opening wedge for Roosevelt’s scheme for 
international trusteeship over dependent peoples everywhere’.® Again, 
at the Yalta conference (February 1945) of the Big Three, when 
United States Secretary of State Stettinius presented his draft trustee- 
ship proposals, Churchill angrily said: “Never, never, never’. Stettinius 
notes that ‘Under no circumstances would he ever consent to the 
fumbling fingers of forty or fifty nations prying into the life’s 
existence of the British Empire.” 

Because of this lack of agreement’ among the Big Powers the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which formed the basis of discussions at 
the United Nations Conference on International Organization (San 
Francisco, 1945), did not include anything concerning trusteeship. 
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Nevertheless the statesmen assembled at San Francisco were quite 
sure that the proposed international organization would include within 
its framework an agency of international supervision for dependent 
peoples. Apart from the Soviet Union, the Asian and Latin American 
anti-colonial majority, and the United States, the Labour Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand had already declared their en- 
thusiasm for the principle of universal trusteeship. Thus when the 
Fourth Committee of Commission II (which dealt with trusteeship 
matters) met it was faced with separate draft proposals submitted by 
Australia, United States, France, China, the U.K. and the Soviet 
Union (amendments to the United States draft) .'° 

The San Francisco Conference did not approve the Australian pro- 
posal for universal application of the principle and machinery of 
trusteeship, in spite of the untiring efforts of Dr Evatt and the sup- 
port of the numerical majority that he enjoyed. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom drew a distinction ‘between the 
principle of trusteeship which should guide colonial powers in the 
administration of their dependent territories (and which should, 
therefore, be of universal application) and the creation of a special 
system of international machinery, to apply to certain specified 
territories’. It further warned that the compulsory application ot 
trusteeship to existing colonies ‘would amount to interference with 
the internal affairs of the member states’. In the end the U.K. view 
prevailed because it had the support of the Big Five as a result of 
their secret discussions. The United Nations Charter, therefore, 
includes a Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and two chapters on International Trusteeship applicable to the 
former mandated territories, the territories detached from the enemy 
states (the Pacific Islands under the United States administration and 
Somaliland under Italian administration) and the territories volun- 
tarily placed under the system (none so far) .'* 

The question of the ultimate goal of the trusteeship system, like 
that of its universal application, raised a stormy debate in the Fourth 
Committee. The United Kingdom draft provided for ‘the development 
of self-government in forms appropriate to the varying circumstances 
of each territory’. While the United States draft agreed with that of 
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the United Kingdom, the Chinese draft suggested ‘independence or 
self-government’ and the Soviet amendment demanded ‘self-deter- 
mination . . . with the aim to expedite the achievement by them of 
the full national independence’.* The anti-colonial majority vigor- 
ously demanded that ‘independence’ be the ultimate goal of the 
trusteeship system as also of all colonial administration. The colonial 
powers led by the United Kingdom held that it would be unwise to 
adopt independence as a universal co-equal goal for all dependent 
territories. His Government, said the United Kingdom representa- 
tive ‘never ruled out independence as a possible goal for dependent 
territories in appropriate cases’. His Government had objected, how- 
ever, to putting forward independence ‘as a universal co-equal alterna- 
tive goal for all territories’ since many of those territories were small, 
poor and defenceless and could not stand on their own feet.'® The 
Australian draft was silent on the issue of ultimate objective.'* 
Peter Fraser of New Zealand, who was the Chairman of the Trustee- 
ship Committee, could not resist the temptation of intervening in 
the debate to support his Commonwealth colleagues. ‘To us of the 
British Commonwealth’, he observed, ‘it is very difficult to distinguish 
between self-government and independence, for to the self-governing 
sovereign states of the British Commonwealth self-government is 
independence and independence is self-government . . . Inter-depend- 
ence of nations is a greater thing than independence.’” After a 
prolonged debate it was agreed as a result of compromise that 
‘independence’ would be included as an alternative to ‘self-govern- 
ment’ among the objectives of Trust Territories and ‘self-government 
as an objective for non-self-governing Territories.’* 

Thus while the framers of the U.N. Charter made a clear distinc- 
tion between self-government and independence the anti-colonial 
majority in the General Assembly has taken it for granted that self- 
government is nothing less than independence. At the time of the 
conclusion and approval of the trusteeship agreements in 1946 the 
non-administering members pressed for insertion into the draft 
agreements of tentative time limits for the attainment of independ- 
ence but failed once again. They, however, registered their first 
victory in 1949 when Somaliland was restored to Italy as a trust 
territory to prepare it for independence after ten years (Italy owed 
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this advantage to Anglo-American support).’* Encouraged by this 
success the non-administering members pressed for the fixing of 
target dates for the attainment of self-government or independence 
by all territories, and every year since 1951 a resolution has been 
passed by the General Assembly to that effect. During the sixth 
(1951) session of the Assembly a joint draft resolution, sponsored by 
India (and a few others) invited the administering authorities to 
include in their annual reports ‘a rough estimate . . . of the period of 
time in which it is expected that the Trust Territory shall attain 
the objective of self-government or independence’. Fully realizing 
that the various trust territories were in different stages of political 
maturity and that it would be impossible to apply uniform criteria, 
Mani of India maintained that ‘unless some time limit were fixed 
neither the people of the trust territories nor the administering 
authorities would attain the right psychological frame of mind for a 
transfer of power’. He referred to the case of his own country as an 
example. The majority of the delegates considered it ‘one of the most 
constructive proposals ever laid before the Fourth Committee’ (as 
Mendoza of Guatemala put it).*° The representative of Guatemala 
further recalled the fact that in 1946 the U.N. had to choose between 
accepting the trusteeship agreements as they were proposed (without 
mentioning a target date) or postponing indefinitely the establish- 
ment of the trusteeship system. The administering authorities 
strongly opposed the draft resolution on constitutional and practical 
grounds. As Sir Alan Burns of the United Kingdom put it: ‘The 
Trusteeship Agreements for those territories did not impose any 
obligation on the administering authorities to work out a fixed time- 
table or plan’. He further expressed the view that although it was 
the policy of the U.K. Government to lead the territories towards 
self-government or independence, it was neither ‘necessary’ nor 
‘desirable’ to lay down ‘precise and detailed plans’ as to the time or 
manner in which the trust territories under its administration would 
achieve self-government or independence.”' Fierce opposition to the 
draft resolution came from the other administering authorities (par- 
ticularly Australia and Belgium).**? The Fourth Committee, how- 
ever, adopted it by 38 votes to 7, with 5 abstentions, and the General 
Assembly approved it as its resolution 558 (VI).*° The administering 
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authorities never complied with this resolution and the General 
Assembly went on passing similar resolutions at its eighth (1953), 
ninth (1954), and tenth (1955) sessions in spite of the assurances of 
the administering authorities that, as Clarey of Australia once put it, 
they ‘were actuated by the same sincere desire as they themselves 
were to see conditions in the world improved’.** 

Faced with this reluctance of the administering authorities to set 
target dates, a draft resolution was submitted to the eleventh (1956) 
session of the General Assembly, this time by the Soviet Union, 
whereby the Assembly would (a) recommend that the administering 
authorities take necessary measures to ensure that the trust terri- 
tories of Tanganyika, the Cameroons, Ruanda-Urundi and New 
Guinea achieve independence within three to five years; (b) request 
the administering authorities to fix ‘specific time limits’ for the 
attainment of self-government or independence by other trust- 
territories in conformity with the General Assembly resolution 558 
(VI).7> Reacting vehemently the Australian representative ques- 
tioned the ‘realism and sincerity’ of the draft resolution. To him 
it seemed ‘designed to reject the Trusteeship system as envisaged 
in the Charter’ and as ‘violating the legal rights’ of the administering 
authorities conferred upon them by the trusteeship agreements and 
the Charter.2° He was joined by other administering authorities to 
whom the whole process appeared to be ‘the very negation of all 
orderly government’. Jaipal of India, on the other hand, supported 
the resolution on the ground that ‘political evolution in accordance 
with an agreed time-table would reduce tension in colonial areas and 
contribute to their rapid and harmonious development’.2” He and the 
Syrian representative suggested modifications replacing ‘time limits’ 
by ‘attaching great importance to the fixing of definite time limits’, 
and adding ‘self-government’ as an alternative to ‘independence’. 
The Fourth Committee adopted the resolution, as amended, by 38 
votes to 13 with 11 abstentions and the General Assembly confirmed 
it. This was the first resolution on dependent peoples originally 
submitted by the Soviet Union that the General Assembly had 
adopted.”® 
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It should be noted that, in the wordy struggles between the 
administering and non-administering members in the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council, the Asian and African mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth play a very active and realistic role. They 
aim at sincerity, moderation and reconciliation, rather than propa- 
ganda advantage as do some of the non-administering members. 
During the twelfth session (1957) of the General Assembly, for 
instance, the Indian and the Ceylonese representatives were as 
persuasive as one could be. Mrs. Sinha of India explained that ‘while 
recognizing the difficulties of the Member States concerned in fixing 
time limits’ what was called for was ‘a series of successive inter- 
mediate targets and dates which would lead one into another, until 
the political development of the territories had reached the stage 
when it would be possible to forecast the date on which they would 
gain their freedom’.*® Kankaratne of Ceylon made it clear that it 
was merely a matter of ‘approximate date appropriate to particular 
circumstances of a territory’, and that they did not want to 
‘embarrass’ the administering authorities but only ‘to eliminate the 
resentment and mistrust sometimes felt by the dependent peoples’. 
Fixing of target dates, therefore, would have a ‘most favourable 
psychological] effect in the territories’.*' All these clarifications and 
explanations were of no use and the United Kingdom representative 
charged them with distorting the Charter by assuming that inde- 
pendence was the only goal of the trusteeship system. 

To be fair to the administering authorities it must, however, be 
said that while they have resented any guidance (what they considered 
dictation) from the non-administering members and have refused 
to submit target dates, in practice they have kept in mind the feelings 
expressed in the U.N. bodies. It was this policy which convinced the 
thirteenth General Assembly (1958) that Somaliland, the French 
Cameroons and Togoland, and Western Samoa were expected to 
achieve independence in 1960. Now many of the non-administering 
members felt that the fixing of target dates for independence in 
advance might come to be ‘unwise’ (as the Ceylonese delegate con- 
ceded) in view of the prevailing conditions in the territories; more- 
over, the pace of development might become accelerated for unfore- 
seen reasons and the target set at a given moment might rapidly 
become ‘obsolete’ as had been proved by the events in Togoland and 
the Cameroons under the French administration.” 
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The actual cases of termination of trusteeship once again confirm 
the view that the United Nations accept only independence as the 
ultimate goal of the trusteeship system. In two cases (Togoland and 
the Cameroons under the U.K. administration) the General Assembly 
found the territories too small to stand on their own legs and allowed 
them to merge into the adjoining independent states after ascertain- 
ing their views as a result of plebiscites held under U.N. auspices. 
Thus Togoland (Br.) joined the Gold Coast (under the name of 
Ghana) on 6 March 1957; the Northern British Cameroons joined 
Nigeria on 1 June, 1961; and the Southern Cameroons joined the 
Republic of Kamerun on 1 October, 1961. Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French administration and Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration became sovereign states on 27th April 1960, Ist January 1960 
and ist July 1960 respectively. Tanganyika under U.K. administration 
and Western Samoa under New Zealand are scheduled to be inde- 
pendent on 28 December 1961, and 1 January 1962 respectively. 

The trust territories of Togoland and the Cameroons under French 
administration became test cases for the issue of self-government 
versus independence. On 23rd June, 1956 the French Parliament 
passed the famous Act No. 56-619, later known as the Loi-Cadre, 
allowing a certain measure of autonomy to all the French overseas 
territories. In order to get rid of United Nations supervision, the 
French government decided to hold a referendum in Togoland in 
October 1956, giving the inhabitants a choice between the Loi-Cadre 
and the continuation of the trusteeship system. At the eighteenth 
session (June 1956) of the Trusteeship Council the French repre- 
sentative presented his plan of termination of trusteeship and invited 
the Council to appoint a mission of observers to the proposed refer- 
endum. Suspicious of these French moves, the non-administering 
Members refused to accept the policy incorporated in the Loi-Cadre 
which, as the delegate of India put it, merely substituted ‘French 
trusteeship for the U.N. trusteeship’ and ‘did not mention the alter- 
native of severing connections with the French Union’. It was further 
argued that the General Assembly alone, and not the Trusteeship 
Council, could co-operate with the administering authority in arrang- 
ing the termination of trusteeship.** The administering authorities, 
on the other hand, wholeheartedly supported the French proposal 
and argued that it would be a pity if the Council were to fail to 
encourage that forward movement simply because of certain techni- 
cal imperfections in the procedure proposed.*4 The French proposal 
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however, was lost by a tie vote twice (7 to 7) according to the 
Council’s rules of procedure. 

The French Government went ahead with its plan of referendum 
undaunted by the verdict of the Trusteeship Council, informing it at 
its sixth special session (November 1956) that 71.51 per cent of 
the total electorate (which was about 41 per cent of the total popula- 
tion) had opted for the Loi-Cadre (which meant termination of 
trusteeship). The non-administering members once again protested 
and the whole matter was referred to the General Assembly.** 

During the course of debate over this question in the Fourth 
Committee of the eleventh General Assembly (1956) the Loi-Cadre 
and the conduct of the referendum were sharply criticised. The 
representatives of India, Ceylon and many of the Arab and Latin 
American states drew the attention of the Committee to the ‘startling 
swiftness’ with which the French Government was trying to ter- 
minate the trusteeship. Krishna Menon of India clearly pointed out 
that the administering authority intended to establish a protectorate 
over Togoland by retaining the right of veto over the Togo Parliament 
and the Council of Ministers. The Trusteeship Agreement, he de- 
clared, would be terminated only when Togoland fulfilled the 
necessary conditions for becoming a member of the United Nations.** 

The General Assembly later on despatched a mission to find how 
the Loi-Cadre worked in practice. In its report, while pointing out 
important legislative and executive restrictions, the mission stated 
that Togoland possessed ‘a large measure of autonomy or self- 
government’. In the Fourth Committée once again France pressed 
for termination of trusteeship. The non-administering members once 
again asserted that, as the delegate of Ceylon put it, the French view 
‘constituted a travesty of Art. 76(b)’ of the U.N. Charter since ‘it 
had never been intended that the trusteeship system should consti- 
tute an obstacle to the ultimate attainment by a trust territory of full 
sovereignty’.*7 The Soviet representative, pointing out French 
‘defiance’ of the U.N., declared that the French proposal was ‘tanta- 
mount to an ultimatum: It would not transfer other powers to Togo- 
land until trusteeship had been terminated’.** The Egyptian repre- 
sentative, likewise, emphatically declared that trusteeship could be 
terminated only when Togoland was transformed into ‘a separate 
political collectivity, completely self-governing or independent, which 
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would take its place in the international community’ like all other 
members of the United Nations.*® They also objected to the transfer 
of power to the existing government in Togoland (which enjoyed the 
confidence of the administering authority) and demanded fresh 
general elections under U.N. auspices before termination of trustee- 
ship. The representative of Ghana asked the U.N. to see that the 
independence of Togoland was not sold to France; for the ruling 
political parties were ‘ready to sell’ Togo’s ‘inheritance’ for a ‘mess 
of pottage’.*® The older Dominions of the (British) Commonwealth 
of Nations on the other hand fully supported the French plan which, 
while giving Togoland full nationhood, would allow her to remain 
under the guidance of an older and more experienced nation. Kelly 
of Australia asserted that self-government was one of the two alter- 
native goals of the trusteeship system and it was not for the United 
Nations to prescribe either of them as the condition on which the 
termination of trusteeship would depend.*! The General Assembly, 
however, accepted the view of the non-administering majority and a 
general election was arranged. The ruling party was heavily out- 
voted and the new majority in the Legislative Assembly headed by 
Sylvanis Olympio (the present Prime Minister) favoured complete 
independence outside the French Community. The French govern- 
ment had no choice but to request the United Nations to join her in 
signing the ‘birth certificate of a new nation’.*? On 27 April, 1960, 
Togoland became an independent sovereign republic. 

In the case of the French Cameroons also the non-administering 
members refused to agree to termination of trusteeship so long as it 
remained in the French Community, thereby implying that independ- 
ence and not merely self-government was the goal of the trusteeship 
system. During the consideration of this question in the Fourth 
Committee of the thirteenth General Assembly (1958) the representa- 
tives of Ceylon, Malaya and several other members enquired whether 
the territory would suffer diminution of sovereignty if it decided to 
accede to the French Community after independence. Prime Minister 
Ahidjo of the Cameroons categorically assured, and the French repre- 
sentative confirmed, that no undertaking in that respect had been 
made by either side and the Cameroons would not ask for integration 
into the French Community once it had attained its independence.** 
It was only then that the General Assembly agreed to the termination 
39. Ibid., p. 268. . 

41. Ibid., p. 321. 

40. Ibid., p. 270. 


42. Ibid., 13th session, Annexes, agenda item 40, pp. 3-5. 
43. Ibid., 4th Committee, pp. 562-7. 
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of trusteeship and the Cameroons became a sovereign republic on the 
first day of 1960. 

It is clear, therefore, that although the U.N. Charter speaks of 
‘self-government or independence’ as the goal of trusteeship the non- 
administering majority in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has only the latter in mind. C. S. Jha of India once explained it 
before the Trusteeship Council in these emphatic words: “The assump- 
tion that the ultimate result of the Trusteeship System can be some- 
thing short of independence is untenable, either semantically or in the 
spirit of the times we live in. For the Charter would be static dead 
wood instead of a dynamic and creative instrument that it is or ought 
to be, if it did not respond to the changing concept of freedom and 
relationship between nations and peoples. I say this, Mr President, 
because we wish to go on record as being unable to subscribe to the 
view that between self-government and independence there may be 
a variety of stages or degrees of freedom, as the end-product of the 
Trusteeship system.”** 

In the light of this trend it is quite easy to see that the U.N. will not 
ordinarily agree to termination of trusteeship in the cases of the re- 
maining trust territories unless these territories are granted independ- 
ence. It is quite definite in the case of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration, as there is no other proposal. New Guinea, Nauru 
and the Pacific Islands defy easy solutions since they cannot be viable 
states. But in each case much will depend on the outcome of a plebescite 
held under U.N. auspices. The General Assembly is not likely to agree 
to New Guinea being made the seventh state of the Commonwealth of 
Australia unless an overwhelming majority of the inhabitants demand 
it. If the Dutch proposal for a U.N. trusteeship over West New Guinea 
is accepted then the General Assembly will desire to ascertain the 
wishes of the two New Guineas as to their union as a sovereign state. 
The problem of the Pacific Islands too is not simple. A few of them 
favour integration with the administering country. The United States 
is not likely to abandon her control of these ‘strategic’ islands. The 
anti-colonial majority has less say in this case, which is under the 
Security Council. 

Nauru, a trust territory 2,200 miles north of Sydney with an area 
of only 5,263 acres and a total coastline of just twelve miles, poses a 
unique problem. The Administering Authority (Australia, acting 
on behalf of itself, the U.K. and New Zealand) and the Trusteeship 
Council are faced with the problem of finding a new home for the in- 


44. Foreign Affairs Record, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi, June 
1959, p. 146. 
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habitants because the territory is likely to turn out barren (as reported 
by the Administering Authority to the Council in June 1961) after 
forty years when its only source of income—phosphate deposits—will 
be exhausted. Even were this not so, the island is too small to accom- 
modate the growing population. The Australian Government has pro- 
posed that the Nauruans should be gradually transferred to Australia 
(or U.K. or New Zealand) over a period of thirty years as citizens of 
this country. The Nauruans, although they admit that they must 
find a new home, do not want to give up their national identity. 
Gadabu, a Nauruan, spoke before the Trusteeship Council in June 
1961: ‘Since the Australian government took over the administration in 
1921 we have been taught—and are resigned to the idea—that at 
some time in the future we shall be a self-governing people.’ A visit- 
ing Mission, headed by Sir Hugh Foot (U.K.) and consisting of 
representatives from India, Bolivia and the United States, will visit 
the territory in 1962 to study this problem. 

To sum up, the anti-colonial members of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations have persistently and continuously fought for the 
complete independence of the trust territories. They failed to insert 
independence as the only goal of trusteeship in the U.N. Charter 
and the trusteeship agreements because of the adamant attitude 
of the administering authorities. They approved the trust agree- 
ments as proposed (without target dates for independence) because 
this was the best available in the circumstances; had they not 
yielded the trusteeship system might not have come into being (the 
defiant attitude of South Africa was a warning). But once the 
trusteeship system was established they started fighting for what 
they failed to achieve in 1945-46. The changing international scene 
added to their zeal and now the General Assembly, with an over- 
whelming anti-colonial majority from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, refuses to terminate trusteeship unless the territory in 
question is given complete independence, severing all constitutional 
links with the administering authority. This has actually happened 
in the case of seven territories and is likely to happen in the case 
of the remaining four territories—Ruanda-Urundi, East New Guinea, 
Nauru and the Pacific Islands. The U.N. may agree to integration of a 
trust territory in the administering country on a federal basis if no 
other solution is possible and only if the native inhabitants express 
such a desire by an overwhelming majority in a plebiscite held under 
U.N. auspices. But in the light of the evolution of the trusteeship 
system an administering authority would be wise not to dream of 
that. 

45. United Nations Review, August 1961, p. 22. 
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Effectiveness of Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


W. E. PURNELL* 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES, EVEN NOW that they are well established, 
seldom reach the headlines. They are newsworthy only to the more 
serious newspapers and then not for the front page. Yet two of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations were in existence long 
before the concept of the United Nations evolved. The first was the 
U.P.U. (Universal Postal Union) which had its origin before 1900; 
the second was the I.L.0. (International Labour Office) which began 
in the 1920’s. There was also the nucleus of a third agency in the 
1.1.1.C. (International Institute for Intellectual Co-operation) which 
functioned as an operative branch of the League of Nations, with 
personalities such as Gilbert Murray and Marie Curie among its early 
and active participants. 

In London, during the early years of World War II, the C.A.M.E. 
(Council of Allied Ministers of Education) was established and when 
the concept of United Nations emerged about 1944 among the refugee 
governments in London, it was at first thought that C.A.M.E. could 
become U.N.E.O. (United Nations Educational Organization). To 
this suggestion was wedded the larger concept of the I.I.I.C. of the 
old League of Nations, thus forming U.N.E.C.O. (United Nations 
Education and Cultural Organization). It has been said by the 
cynical that tue dropping of the first nuclear bomb on Hiroshima put 
the ‘S’ into U.N.E.S.C.0. (United Nations Education, Science and 
Cultural Organization). Certainly it was not until late 1945 that the 
idea of having science included in a U.N. agency was envisaged. In 
this manner UNESCO was incorporated in February 1946, its prepara- 
tory commission housed in Belgrave Square, London, with Julian 
Huxley as its Executive Secretary and Dr Wilson, loaned from the 
Carnegie Foundation, and Professor Jean Thomas from the Sorbonne 
as the Assistant Executive Secretaries. 

A short time later, in 1947, the W.H.O. (World Health Organiza- 
tion) was established, with the Canadian medical and mental health 

*W. E. Purnell, A.S.T.C., F.R.A.C.I., A.M.I.E.Aust., now Executive Secretary 
of the Royal Australian Chemical Institute, was formerly head of the Unesco 


international science co-operation offices in the Middle East and, more recently, 
South East Asia. 
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expert, Dr Brock Chisholm, as its first Director-General. Almost at 
the same time two Australians—Lord Bruce and Mr Macdougall— 
were establishing F.A.O. (Food and Agricultural Organization) with 
Sir John Boyd Orr (now Lord Orr) as its first Director-General, and 
with its headquarters in Rome. 

During the war years there had been established in London, 
Washington and Ottawa bilateral science liaison offices mainly con- 
cerned with scientific research problems related to the war effort. 
In Chungking the British Government had established a science 
liaison office under the control of the Cambridge biochemist, Joseph 
Needham, who quickly realised the importance of bringing the non- 
military work of overseas scientists to the attention of scientists in 
China so that they could assist themselves in scientific matters as well 
as contribute their share to world science. It was not surprising there- 
fore that one of the very first projects for science in UNESCO was the 
establishing of multilateral science cooperation offices in various 
centres of the under-developed areas of the world. 

During the preparatory months of UNESCO one of the most obvious 
tasks that faced the Organization (apart from educational rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of war-devastated areas) was the need for 
scientifically-qualified teams in the under-developed countries of the 
world to evaluate and assist in raising the nutritional levels of the 
indigenous people. One of the first tasks undertaken by the Natural 
Science Department of UNESCO was concerned with this possibility 
of establishing nutritional and health teams in backward areas. 

As soon as F.A.O. and W.H.O. were established, the Science Depart- 
ment of UNESCO transferred the whole problem of nutritional teams 
for these areas to them with considerable feelings of relief, enabling 
UNESCO to concentrate on the many other international aspects of 
science that were demanding attention, including multilateral science 
cooperation offices and the effective re-establishment after the War 
of the component unions and the I.C.S.U. (International Council of 
Scientific Unions) on a genuine international basis, rather than the 
pre-war concept of an international body centred in Europe. 

At about this time the need for an international agency to concern 
itself with problems of civil aviation all over the world was recognized 
and the I.C.A.0. (International Civil Aviation Organization) with 
headquarters in Montreal was established. 

The only other U.N. agency that need concern us here—the W.M.O. 
(World Meteorological Organization)—was established some years 
later and has already proved an effective unit. 
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All the U.N. specialized agencies, including the several not con- 
sidered in this paper,' operate loosely under the aegis of ECOSOC (the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council) but their pattern of development 
has been most diverse. 

The U.P.U. is practically never heard of publicly and yet operates 
most efficiently as the inter-governmental agency concerned with all 
postal matters. It has a small headquarters in Geneva. The Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization is absolutely centralized in 
Montreal with an Executive Board composed of Government repre- 
sentatives sitting permanently on top of the Organization. At the 
opposite extreme is World Health, with a small staff in Geneva, but 
otherwise decentralized to an extent where even provincial repre- 
sentatives, let alone national representatives and regional representa- 
tives above them, have more autonomy than the directors in some of 
the more centralized agencies. 

By 1949, with many agencies operating in many countries, it was 
agreed that there must be established a certain standardization or 
measure of uniformity of procedure within the U.N. and all the 
specialized agencies. Accounting procedures were standardized, as 
also were salary scales and budgetary procedures, although the latter 
depended on the membership of the specialized agencies. For many 
years Russia and the satellite countries did not belong to the majority 
of the specialized agencies and even at the present time some States 
do not have membership in particular specialized agencies. 

A wide variation in procedure is still evident in respect of the 
amounts of money spent by the various agencies, but these discrepan- 
cies are not as great as they were in early years. The budget for the 
expanded programme of technical assistance to ‘under-developed’ 
countries is,in some agencies, a multiple of the budget available for 
the regular programme. This has led in some cases to the ‘tail wagging 


1. Among the agencies etc. of the United Nations NOT mentioned in this paper 
are 
The Bank (The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
The Fund (The International Monetary Fund) 
G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
I.A.E.A. (International Atomic Energy Agency) 
U.N.R.W.A.P.R.M.E. (United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Middle East) 
U.N.K.R.A. (United Nations Korean Relief Agency) 
I.R.0. (International Regugee Organization) 
E.C.E. (Economic Commission for Europe) 
E.C.L.A. (Economic Commission for Latin America) 
E.C.A.F.E. (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East) 
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the dog’ but in most agencies it has been a means of raising the 
status and standards of millions of people. 

Generally, the U.N. Agencies have been most effective when they 
were ‘facilitating’ rather than ‘doing’ organizations. Even roughly 
to analyse why this should be so it is necessary to consider several 
‘background’ situations. 

After some ten years the cumulative success of W.H.O. and 
U.N.LC.E.F. (United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund) and the Rockefeller Foundation and Pasteur Institutes in 
eliminating Bejel and Yaws and reducing the incidence of malaria, 
yellow fever, plague and cholera, has resulted in a dramatic reduction 
in the death rate in under-developed and over-populated countries. 
As these areas have very high fertility rates and have also benefited 
greatly since the War from improvements in Public Health measures 
(fly control, water control and the beginnings of some sanitation), 
as well as in infant and child nutrition, there has been a consequent 
population explosion. Unfortunately there has been no corresponding 
expansion of productivity. 

Many of the countries have gained, won or been given their political 
independence and are indulging in an excess of nationalism which dis- 
regards the need for the self-discipline in education and training that 
we take for granted. They want the gadgetry or hardware of our 
technological] civilization without the background training, the 
domestic accumulation of capital and hard work that results in 
chrome plate, neon lights, diesel buses and locomotives, room condi- 
tioners and television. If Western countries and Russia are willing to 
give these things in the form of political bribes, then the new countries 
will constitute a bottomless pit, accepting hand-outs that will appease 
the populace with the veneer of a technological civilization which has 
no sound foundation in operational skill. The U.N. agencies, during 
the first years of their existence, noted the failure of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency) ‘gift’ programme 
in the Far East. In any case the agencies just did not have the funds 
to give away any large items, so the work of the staffs of F.A.O., 
U.N.E.S.C.O., W.H.O., I.L.0., 1.C.A.0. and W.M.O. in the backward 
areas was directed towards influencing the leaders of the countries 
concerned to accept programmes of assistance that increasingly 
involved the people of the country in helping themselves. 

This is not to say that in the beginning the U.N. agencies did not 
attempt to give the backward countries consumer and capital goods 
instead of skills. However, their dollar resources were so small that 
their failures in this direction were insignificant compared with the 
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spectacular failures of bilateral giving—like the grain silos donated 
complete with electric motors and switch gear but no electricity or 
likelihood of electricity in the Middle East, or road rollers and aero- 
dromes in Centra] Asia with no civil engineers or aeroplane services, 
or the unused diesel buses delivered in South-East Asia. 

As previously mentioned, one of the first projects of UNESCO was 
to establish a series of regional science cooperation offices in the 
under-developed areas of the world, with the office located, wherever 
possible, in the (scientifically) most important city of the region. The 
first office was opened early in 1947 in Rio de Janeiro to cover Latin 
America from Mexico to Argentine; the second in Cairo later that 
year to cover the Middle East, including Afghanistan and Pakistan; 
the third started working in 1948 in Nanking to cover China and 
South-East Asia; and finally late in 1948 an office was set up in Delhi 
to cover India, Ceylon and Burma. Since their establishment some of 
these offices have of necessity had chequered careers. For example, 
the Nanking office was moved to Shanghai, then to Manila in 1949 and 
finally to Djakarta in 1953. The Rio office, for reasons of financial 
expediency, was moved to Montevideo in 1949. Branches of the Cairo 
office were created in Istanbul in 1950 and Karachi in 1952. 

Their general staffing pattern was to have two scientists or tech- 
nologists whose disciplines were different, of different nationalities 
from outside the region, and one or more young scientists from the 
country where the office was located to assist in the work and become 
familiar with the Organization. Many of these young scientists are 
now in other offices or at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 

These multilateral regional science offices have a double function. 
They endeavour to keep the rest of the world informed as to the 
scientific work going on in the region and to enlist the assistance of 
scientists from the rest of the world to help scientists in the region 
with their problems. 

This work frequently involves working with the other U.N. agencies 
and real cooperation between the agencies has been a consistent 
characteristic of most regional projects, ranging from the first sym- 
posia on black stem rust in cereals held in Cyprus or the conference 
on Arid Zone hydrological problems in Turkey, both in 1952, to meet- 
ings on plants of medicinal importance in the Philippines in 1960. 

Similarly, ever since the idea of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries was first accepted in 1950, the regional science co- 
operation offices have taken an active part in stimulating countries 
that are above the threshold level in availability of scientists and 
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technologists to ask for aid to further develop their own resources; 
for example, about 1951 it became obvious that there was need to 
inaugurate a geophysical survey of Western Pakistan. There were 
no experienced Pakistani geophysicists but there were quite a few 
bright young geologists and more in training in Pakistan. Under 
UNESCO’S auspices a team (never more than four) of European 
scientists with a minimum of geophysical and geomagnetic equip- 
ment established their training base in Quetta in Baluchistan and in 
about three years trained eight young Pakistani scientists who in 
turn have since trained more young scientists. Today, seven years 
after the last overseas scientist has left the project, these Pakistanis 
form the backbone of an effective geophysical survey. 

There are many similar projects where the country concerned has 
itself helped to raise the level of ability, such as the W.H.O. teams 
training Indonesians, the W.M.O. help to Afghanistan on weather 
data, the I.L.0. teaching of Lraqis how to establish proper employee 
representation under industrialisation, the guidance of F.A.O. in 
Thailand towards the improvement of its fishing industry or the 
1.C.A.0. assistance to Lebanon to improve its expanded air services. 

At the conference level the specialized agencies consistently give 
good value for the money expended when they act as the facilitators. 
Sometimes, it is possible for the agencies to give even better value 
than the necessarily over-large international conferences organized 
by the U.N. itself which are so often dominated by political issues. 
Two examples will suffice— 

Because new sources of energy are of real importance to the under- 
developed countries, in 1952 UNESCO held the first symposium on 
aeolian and solar energy in Delhi where the thirty or so scientists 
and engineers from all over the world concerned with wind and with 
solar energy really came to grips with the problems involved. This 
arealof human endeavour having now become fashionable, in this 
year, 1961, there was held in Rome a full United Nations conference 
on new sources of energy to which five hundred scientists, engineers 
and so-called ‘technical experts’ and administrators came as delegates. 
As work of any significance is only going on in these disciplines in 
twenty countries at most, it appears likely that most of the ‘technical 
experts’ were in public relations or the like or were government 
officials, not scientists or engineers in these fields. The cost of this 
year’s U.N. Conference was perhaps one hundred times as much as 
the Delhi meeting; certainly it was of far greater magnitude. One 
wonders if it really achieved much more than the Delhi Symposium. 
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The UNESCO conference on peaceful uses of atomic energy, held 
in the early 1950’s, led to C.E.R.N. (Conseil Européen pour la 
Récherche Nucléaire) and cost a small fraction of the U.N. Atoms 
for Peace Geneva Conference and, excluding the prestige display by 
the Big Four, the huge U.N. Conference had no greater success to its 
credit than the much more humble meetings held earlier when the 
subject was less fashionable. 

Finally, the work of facilitation and coordination that has been 
carried out over the last twelve years by the International Arid Zone 
Council (originally started by UNESCO but now actively supported by 
F.A.0O. and W.M.O.) is an example of continuing international co- 
operation that is worth mentioning. This Council has stimulated re- 
search in some of the most advanced countries into problems of aridity 
that otherwise would not have been attacked. At the same time, it 
has encouraged some of the more ambitious under-developed countries 
of the arid zones to tackle problems that might be within their possi- 
bilities and capabilities, with help from other countries. The most 
recent instance was the ‘School’ for Ecologists from some twenty 
countries of Africa and Asia in Microclimatology organised by 
UNESCO and W.M.O. and held in Cairo last year and early this year, 
where the principal lecturer was an Australian meteorological physi- 
cist whose teaching has aided the scientists of these arid zone countries 
to help themselves, and thus their countries, in investigating problems 
that are within their scope. 

The newly-formed (1960) Committee for Industrial Development 
of ECOSOC may, in the years ahead, facilitate and coordinate at an 
industrial level for the benefit of the under-developed countries. Most 
of these countries are below the threshold of domestic savings and 
capital accumulation for industrialization because social pressures at 
present make it impossible for.them to be otherwise.? Therefore, for 
this decade anyhow, the ‘pre-investment projects’ of the U.N. agencies 
will surely still be of major importance. 

To sum up as a rough generalisation, the efficiency of the specialized 
agencies varies inversely as the amount of bureaucracy. It would 
seem that they have been most effective where they have acted as 
facilitating units rather than as ‘doing’ organizations. Expressed in 
another way, the agencies have been most useful where, through 
regional representatives or projects, the people of a particular under- 
developed area have been provoked into increasing their own abilities. 


2. Social pressures against the accumulation of domestic savings and capital 
in under-developed areas have been extensively dealt with in a recent article 
in this journal by E. K. Fisk (August, 1961). 
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The problem of making the people of under-developed countries 
more able raises certain fundamental issues. Whether the people of 
an under-developed country have political freedom or whether they are 
still in some form of association with a Western European country 
seems to be less important than the fact that they can only be as free 
as they are educated to be free. The creation of human ability has its 
limitations in the level of educational achievement rather than in the 
accumulation of domestic capital. Technology can be taught if the 
people concerned want to learn. Creativity in technology is not the 
monopoly of the West but can be achieved in a few decades provided 
that determination, discipline and adaptability are present among 
the people concerned. 

It is suggested that those U.N. specialized agencies concerned with 
the ‘backward’ areas of the world and concerned with technology in 
its various aspects have been and will become even more important 
units in the creation of human ability. 
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THE NEW STATECRAFT: FOREIGN AID IN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. George Liska. University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 248. $5. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT—The William Clayton 
lectures on International Economic Affairs and Foreign Policy. Eugene R. 
Black. Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 76. Australian price 33/-. 


‘Foreign aid is an instrument of foreign policy’. If Professor Liska’s opening 
words be true, then the working of this instrument is well worthy of the study 
that both our authors have devoted to it. For too often is it easily assumed 
that ‘aid’ can ‘buy’ support, and when it does not, ‘aiders’ are disappointed. 
But the relationship between donor and recipient is more subtle than that. ‘It is 
wiser’, says Professor Liska, ‘to expect an aided development process to do no 
more than expand the range of effective choices’ (p. 6). Although economic de- 
velopment, fostered by foreign aid, may lead to the growth of free democratic 
institutions, it will not necessarily do so; and though ‘without economic develop- 
ment things would probably be worse for democracy than they are’ (p. 8), the 
frequent linking of aid with imperialism has lessened its effectiveness—even 
though ‘in the liberal view, American aid is the opposite of traditional imperial- 
ism’ (p. 11). Recipients should not argue that the contemporary giving of aid by 
the U.S.A. is either a necessity for the donor’s prosperity or a moral obligation 
on his part; in Liska’s view, although ‘foreign aid is . . . an instrument of 
political power and policy’, and although ‘the political motivation of the Soviets 
is a self-confessed truism’, yet ‘the attitude of groups within the United States is 
shot through with economic and humanitarian features’ (pp. 14-15). Apparently 
mixed motives and beneficent motives are monopolies of the U.S.A. 

But though it is not ‘Imperialist’, the United States donor must assert and 
maintain a measure of control over ‘both economic and political aspects, domestic 
and international’ of aid (p. 21). This is not a ‘total’ control, for recipients’ 
interests cannot be ignored; but Liska would dispute the argument that aid is 
justified merely by providing ‘a setting in which the other instruments of 
foreign policy can operate more effectively’, just as he is aware of the danger 
of recipients like Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam becoming ‘indispensable’ to the 
United States, which then has to dance to their tune. 

Of course neither military nor other subsidies to foreign countries are new. 
Liska’s brief history of aid from mediaeval times is a timely reminder of this 
fact, and so is its justification—‘The assumption is that there is a definable unit 
of fighting power or defence power that can be had cheaper outside a nation’s 
military establishment’ (p. 38). But the political results of subsidies, loans and 
military missions have not always been happy, for ‘the relation between the 
intention of the grant and the performance of the recipient’ is not always certain; 
no kind of aid ‘makes for predictable and necessarily good results’ (pp. 61-4). 

In providing aid, the donor, in Liska’s argument the U.S.A., must consider 
both its objective and how best to achieve it; the answer to these questions will 
help to determine whether ‘economic’ or ‘military’ aid is offered. Is the primary 
object ‘to strengthen the economies of recipient countries, to strengthen non- 
communist recipient regimes or to strengthen the strategic position of the 
United States by developing and holding on to certain military resources and 
facilities’? For these things ‘the right ratio will vary’; there can be ‘no fool- 
proof criterion’ (p. 68). A desire for a military alliance may make the United 
States stomach a distasteful regime in the recipient country, for ‘to be able 
to keep the alliance commitment in force, let alone fulfil it, the recipient regime 
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must first maintain itself in power and it must remain the ultimate judge of 
how to keep its power’ (p. 70). The alternative is to restrict aid, and alliances, 
to countries whose regimes can be approved of; but this in turn will depend on 
United States’ military security, and what that security involves. Alliances will 
affect not only ‘the American strategic position’ but also ‘the attitude of third 
states toward the United States’ (p. 81). ‘Moreover, by and large, it is the less 
essential and . . . the strategically less crucial allies’ that need relatively more 
aid, both military and economic; but though the ally’s own necessities may 
weaken its bargaining power, it would seem that in a strategically crucial case, 
the United States must put up with what it finds. ‘Realism’ now seems more 
important that ‘humanitarianism’! 

Aid may be creative—‘extended in the hope that it will favourably affect the 
economic and political development of the recipient country’—or acquisitive, to 
‘buy’ military facilities or an ‘alliance commitment’ (p. 96). But what constitutes 
an essential acquisition? Exaggerated hopes and deliberate hyperbole will only 
breed disappointment; at the same time ‘different types of aid for diverse re- 
cipients call for different modes of control . . . for different objects’ (p. 101). 
Professor Liska discusses possible modes sensibly and fully, and if some of his 
arguments appear somewhat obvious to the student of international affairs, since, 
unfortunately, they are not obvious to all politicians, journalists and voters, 
judging from their behaviour, this discussion is timely. Conditions (‘strings’) 
for aid should be few (‘they merely irritate, and are either unnecessary or 
ineffective’) and they should be consistent (p. 119); but it is far better to select 
recipients who will behave properly without strings, than to impose strings on 
recipients who otherwise would probably not so behave; thus, one should base 
foreign aid ‘on the utilisation of coincident interests’ and adjust ‘aid policy to 
the legitimate interests of the receiving country’. 

Can an aid-giving country, rather than exacting possibly worthless stipulations 
from a recipient government, obtain ‘indirect control’ by influencing the latter’s 
ruling élite? Though Liska says we cannot ‘decide for or against intervention in 
principle’ (p. 128), in fact, he argues that it is always necessary, in order to 
influence international behaviour, and this is the purpose of giving aid; the 
real question is ‘how and in favour of what and whom’ so as best to advance 
American interests—which again suggests a preference for realism rather than 
humanitarianism. 

Colonialism by foreign aid must be avoided, and this can best be accomplished 
by replacing ‘one-sided control by a metropolitan power’ with ‘reciprocal control 
relations between donors and recipients’, so as to meet the wishes of both parties 
(p. 129). This involves considering ‘the standing and the attitude of politically 
dominant élites’, in both political and economic affairs. Trouble may arise in the 
case of ‘an internally unstable oligarchical élite’ or a ‘non-representative regime’ ; 
but even if the United States would sometimes like them replaced, there is no 
clear opinion about which social groups American foreign aid policy does or 
should support. This uncertainty breeds confusion, which certainly would be 
reduced by studying Professor Liska’s admirable analysis of the case for 
supporting, as is so often necessary, a military regime in a backward or un- 
developed recipient country. 

In his last chapter Professor Liska applies his general arguments to the need 
to counteract the Soviet in the Cold War by the use of foreign aid. This must 
cohere with the general foreign and military policy of the U.S.A., and must 
neither infringe the national interests and prestige of recipients, nor extend 
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American military and economic commitments ‘beyond readily available American 
capacity to defend the recipient country’. The American donor must keep some 
control over the policies of the recipient ‘in order to ensure an acceptable 
balance of mutual advantage’, but should preserve ‘an attitude of detachment’ 
rather than ‘one of involvement’, which will breed hostility. ‘The inability to 
grasp this paradox discloses mechanistic thinking; the inability to translate it 
into policy reveals failure of self-confidence and nerve. Jointly the two in- 
abilities produce only frustration, recriminations and defeat’ (p. 234). 


Professor Liska’s argument is interesting and timely. Though occasionally 
inclined to labour the obvious, he elaborates realistically the limitations of a 
foreign aid programme, while at the same time stressing its possible achieve- 
ments, if intelligently carried out. But it is unfortunate that an otherwise 
interesting book should be marred by abominable prose, long, involved sentences 
and almost unintelligible jargon. The use of ‘before’ for ‘prior to’ seems to be 
almost out of date, despite the strictures of Sir Ernest Gowers, Fowler, A. P. 
Herbert and others, so perhaps a protest in this regard is useless; but why should 
we have to struggle with sentences like ‘Motivation is in practice inseparable 
from the implementation of neutrality in the area of foreign aid’ (p. 89), or 
‘the primacy of the acquisitive factor will seriously diminish the validity and 
enforceability of the economic conditions—unless, as is not unusual, the creative 
component is extended through channels outside the mutual security compass’ 
(p. 111)? Even worse (p. 139), ‘With the exception of abnormal circumstances 
of great dependence, trust, or internal disorder, none of the reviewed primary 
motivations of a recipient regime inspires it with great tolerance for the donor’s 
involvement in the group politics of the country and with great receptivity to 
his policy preferences. It will therefore, be worthwhile to examine the matter 
further, after first refining our typology of aid. It has been noted that the 
recipient’s role in international security and alignment determines the purpose 
of American aid as primarily acquisitive or creative. Now the country’s élite 
structure yields a parallel range of types.’ Such writing provides the strongest 
‘motivation’ for not reading—yet the book well rewards study. 


In comparison Mr Black is a lightweight. He thinks the development of 
backward countries is necessary for their progress, and the wealthy countries 
should help them in this. ‘The West’s security is threatened not so much by 
any clesr and present political, economic or military danger in [underdeveloped] 
parts of the world as it is by a possible loss of its own political and economic 
dynamic. What is needed from the West is a new sense of vocation .. .’ (pp. 17-18). 
Aid should not be regarded primarily as a tactical weapon in the Cold War (pace 
Professor Liska); it calls for a ‘development diplomacy’ in its own right, to 
promote the transformation of the undeveloped world, especially through the 
provision of capital. 


The world banker thus stresses the humanitarian side of ‘aid’, though believing 
that such humanitarianism (like honesty) may be the best policy in the long 
run. The political scientist is rather concerned with the place of economic aid 
in power politics; he ignores any moral justification for aid that there may be, 
and is perhaps the more interesting for this reason. For moral exhortations are 
rarely convincing and are often tedious, while a cool analysis of an aspect of 
international relationships, which, if not entirely novel, has radically enlarged its 
scale since 1945, is a welcome addition to the literature on political science, 
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though the question whether ‘aid’ might not be extended by offering better prices 
for the produce of the undeveloped countries (trade rather than aid) is one 
which neither author discusses. 


A. G. L. Shaw 


ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR. Herman Kahn. Second Edition with Index, 
Princeton University Press, 1961. $10. 


A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR AMERICA. R. Strausz-Hupé, W. R. Kintner 
and S. T. Possony. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1961. Pp. xii + 451. $4.95. 

‘Strategy’ today in the West is the creation of a handful of mainly academic 
men in America and Britain. There is no dominant figure but Brodie’s Strategy 
in the Missile Age is the most elegant and satisfying synthesis available. Other- 
wise the student must go to the books or essays of Kissinger on limited nuclear 
war, Schelling on the relation of arms control to surprise attack, and Wohlstetter 
on the distinctions between first and second strike. Now Herman Kahn, a RAND 
Corporation physicist, whose reputation rested on his proposals for civil defence, 


offers a new strategic synthesis without, however, the customary chapter on 
limited war. 


On Thermonuclear War expounds repetitively, in a clumsy and quasi-conversa- 
tional jargon, the RAND view that the balance of terror is a frail creature likely 
to succumb not only because of missile gaps and weapon vulnerability but also 
because of ‘asymmetrics’ in bloody resolve and advance preparation for sur- 
viving total war. (Without a convincing demonstration Kahn assumes that 
survival will remain possible for America in the sixties. One senses that the 
facts about the Soviet weapon stockpile would vitiate much of his analysis.) 
During a uniquely detailed account of the genetic, somatic, economic and likely 
political effects of total war Kahn continually returns to the refrain that 
American deterrence of the Soviet Union depends on being and appearing ready 


—‘doctrinally’, psychologically and physically—to fight or even initiate all-out 
war in certain circumstances. 


Kahn is a latter-day massive retaliator although he has joined the general 
cry against Dulles’ initial formulations. For example he favours ‘counter-value’, 
i.e. anti-population strikes on Russia, should her Long Range Air Force succeed 
in wiping out 90 per cent of the Strategic Air Command in a surprise attack. 
He is scathing about people allegedly mesmerised by phrases such as ‘mutual 
annihilation’, ‘thermonuclear stalemate’ and ‘total catastrophe’, but he is mes- 
merised himself when he calls 10 per cent of S.A.C. a ‘small’ force and takes 
the description seriously. One tenth of S.A.C. would be ample to devastate 50 
major Soviet cities and anyway the value of such a force resides not in its use 
but in maintaining the threat of its use in order to force a negotiated or de 
facto peace. To devastate the Soviet after a not fully effective attack on S.A.C. 
is to invite the direct devastation of U.S. cities. Even to devastate the Soviet 
after U.S. cities had been knocked out would be to destroy the one society capable 
of a great rescue operation in the post-World War Three environment. Without 
invoking altruistic morality at all an ‘action’ doctrine of resistance without 


retaliation can be established, even if a doctrine of rapid retaliation is found 
to promote deterrence. 


Kahn is militaristic and probably utopian in that he would accelerate the 
arms race by keeping the U.S. wedded to a ‘counter-force’ or war-winning 
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strategy and views civil defence primarily as part of the means to the end of 
‘credible counterforce’. There are three conspicuous avenues of hope which he 
neglects: buying of really ‘clean’ thermonuclear armory (this could be expensive), 
negotiating or reaching an understanding with the Soviet to spare cities in war 
and, to complement this, dispensing with those territorially based strategic 
weapons, especially buried missiles, which invite a heavy, groundburst attack 
in war and hence the gratuitous slaughter of millions within fallout range. 


A Forward Strategy for America is a comprehensive and therefore somewhat 
perfunctory and impressionistic analysis of recent U.S. military, economic and 
diplomatic policy in the light of a Communist threat viewed obsessively. This is 
spiced with much exhortation of U.S. policy makers to do better in the Cold 
War, some musing on the meaning of America and some recipes for success. 


It is a book in a peculiarly American genre; only Americans could sincerely 
write of national virtue and innocence in such dewy-eyed language or expose a 
longing for its universal recognition so unselfconsciously. As one might suspect, 
the book is haunted by that most forward among statesmen, Dulles. It toys with 
total ostracism of the Communist bloc, dreams of rolling back Communism 
everywhere and adopts Dulles’ grotesque and somewhat uncharitable hostility 
to the Communists (who stand for the ‘annihilation of humanist values’ according 
to our authors). As with Dulles, belief in the conspiratorial nature of all 
Communist politics rests on a sort of ideological determinism which concludes 
that the various national leaderships and the bloc as a whole (including China) 
should be assumed monolithic until spactacularly proved otherwise. 


Thus the ‘protracted conflict’ of the West with Communism is ‘inevitable’ and 


the two power centres are ‘irreconcilable’; yet the authors allow the possibility 
of, and even advocate mutual acceptance of, the status quo which they call a 
should be assumed monolithic until spectacularly proved otherwise. 


The conservatism of the book shows in its failure to speak up for a humanely 
inspired and really adequate foreign aid effort, in its plea for larger defence 
budgets intended at least partly to achieve the simple-minded and dangerous 
goal of numerical superiority in every major weapon for prestige’s sake, and 
in its hostility to arms control. For no apparent reason the authors call the 
nuclear test ban a ‘false’ issue fabricated by the Communists, and would have 
plunged the U.S. onto the course the Soviet is now taking. In general they have 
a sort of fearful noli me tangere approach to arms control; their conclusions 
are modish unilateralism gone wild. ‘Anything but an agreement’ is the philo- 
sophy behind the proposal that the U.S. reduce its air force by three air groups 
and wait for the Soviet to eliminate their air defence battalions, which is 
apparently a self-evident quid pro quo. 


The book is out of date and blinded by narrow U.S. interests in advocating 
‘open skies’ which would facilitate rather than deter surprise attack today. (An 
agreement to demilitarise outer space entirely would be more appropriate.) 
Similarly the dangers and futility of nuclear sharing with NATO countries, 
brilliantly analysed by Albert Wohlstetter in Foreign Affairs, April 1961, are 
brushed aside by our authors who hold quite explicitly that anything which 
increases the insecurity of the Communist bloc is ipso facto good. 


Peter King 
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THE PROMISE OF WORLD TENSIONS. Edited by Harlan Cleveland. New 
York, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xvii + 153. $3.50. 


A conference upon ‘World Tensions’ was held at Chicago in May 1960, jointly 
sponsored by the University of Chicago and World Brotherhood Inc., which is 
now known as the ‘Council on World Tensions’. The conference was attended 
by 150 public figures and educators, mainly Americans and Europeans, and 
included six of the eight living winners of the Nobel Peace prize. It was pre- 
ceded by several years of preparatory study during which a working party of 
distinguished internationalists defined the ‘essential steps towards peace’, which 
provided the framework of the subsequent deliberations. 


The nature of the conference may be appreciated from its declared objectives. 
They were, inter alia, a strengthened and enforceable body of world law; the 
social and economic well being of all peoples; an open world with freedom of 
travel and communication and, finally, a strengthened United Nations organisa- 
tion. The natural reaction is to regard highly organised activity upon such 
woolly but admirable generalisations as an example of the current Western 
habit of looking backwards rather than forward into the future. Yet, the 
participants in this conference were practical men of affairs who might be 
expected to have a perceptive insight and an accurate understanding of the 
contemporary world situation. 


The principal conclusions of the Conference relate to measures to strengthen 
the law, to complete the ‘revolution of modernisation’ and to ease the passage of 
persons and ideas. They restate the familiar liberal prescription. 


For instance, the Conference hoped that through the use of the concepts, 
methods and institutions of law, specific sources of tension could be eliminated 
and the breadth and depth of order among nations could be increased. To this 
end, agreement would be needed for the control and inspection of arms, for the 
strengthening of the authority of the United Nations Organisation, for the 
development of international law to deal with situations where that law is 
currently inadequate and so on. These views were expressed in the month of 
the abortive summit meeting in Paris when the reality was very different. There 
is a vast gulf between the language of the Conference and the attitude towards 
the rule of law of Chairmen Khrushchev and Mao, of Presidents Nasser and 
Nkrumah and even of Doctors Salazar and Verwoerd. The distinguished con- 
tributors to the. conference do not seem to have appreciated the fact that their 
concept of the rule of law is unacceptable to and perhaps incomprehensible to 
the rulers of a large and growing part of mankind. 


Again the economic proposals to reduce world tensions follow the current 
fashion. The richer countries are to recognise that it is in their interests that 
their poorer neighbours should be prosperous and that their continuing poverty, 
illiteracy and chronic ill-health presents a moral issue of the first magnitude. 
The richer countries accordingly are called upon to provide the added resources 
of people and things to stimulate the economic growth of these countries and to 
complete the ‘revolution of modernisation that began in the West’. Soviet par- 
ticipation in such world economic development is to be accepted, though, in fact, 
it has never been offered. The operations are to be conducted by the greatly 
expanded use of the multi-national agencies. The economic realities of the cold 
war are quite different. Neither contesting group has shown any disposition to 
co-operate in a programme of world economic development. Nor is there any 
real prospect that the Western democracies would be willing unilaterally to 
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accept the burden and to establish the necessary controls to bring about a new 
and egalitarian world order. 


It is significant that the distinguished participants to the Chicago conference 
envisage the reduction in world tensions in terms that merely codify established 
Western ideas—ideas which were appropriate half a century ago but are out- 
moded in a world order that is disintegrating. Indeed, an important cause of 
current world tensions is the lack of unity of the richer Western nations and 
their inability, particularly in United States, to adapt their ideas and institutions 
to a changing world of ideological conflict, racial prejudice, rapid technical change, 
powerful centralised bureaucracies and nascent regional confederations. It is 
no solution blandly to suggest the rule of law to the predatory, a meagre 


largesse to the discontented and the freedom of communication to implacable 
enemies. 


Gerald Packer 


ISLAM AND THE INTEGRATION OF SOCIETY. W. Montgomery Watt. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961. Pp. ix + 293. 


Not many topics have been more continuously discussed through the centuries 
than the relationship between religion and politics, and certainly none with so 
small an advance towards clarification. This is only partly because the setting 
of the problem changes with time and place. There are two more fundamental 
causes of obfuscation. One is that, as St. Paul discovered, the will to act rightly 
is no guarantee of right action. It has always been extraordinarily difficult for 
people acting from religious conviction to accept the possibility that they may 
be doing harm. The other is the assumption that the Earthly City is the City 
of God in a corrupt form, which leads to such conclusions as that the Church 
is the pattern for the State, the priest the rightful tutor of the politician, and 
religious unity the pre-condition of political unity. 

To the extent that Mr Watt has swallowed a good deal of Toynbee, he is in 
bondage to this latter assumption. ‘In the long run .. .,’ he says, ‘it would seem 
that nothing short of a religion can integrate world society.’ And his primary 
purpose in writing this book is stated thus: ‘One of the distinctive marks of 
Islam compared with other religions is the variety of peoples and races that 
have embraced it, and among whom there has grown up a strong feeling of 
brotherhood and a measure of harmony . . . Perhaps a study of the achieve- 
ments of Islam may throw some light on how the integration of world society 


can come about, and may even suggest ways in which we can contribute to this 
process.’ 


Whenever Mr Watt ventures wide generalizations his ideas become fogged 
by the Toynbean vision of a world-embracing church-cum-society-cum-polity- 
cum-economy which is by implication accepted as humanity’s only way of escape 
from self-destruction. This is the more regrettable because, had he followed to 
their conclusion the ideas which came to him naturally from his own material, 
he would probably have reached conclusions very different from Toynbee’s. 

Why, for instance, is it taken for granted that a society in which there is 
religious uniformity will achieve political integration (by which Mr Watt seems 
usually to mean a combination of stability with a capacity to develop) more 
readily than a society which is religiously heterodox? In the contemporary 
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world at least some of the evidence points the other way. Religiously heterodox 
countries like the United Kingdom and the United States have achieved a higher 
degree of political integration than many of the so-called Catholic or Muslim 
States. And the political pluralists have a plausible enough theory to account 
for this—the theory that political unity does not lie in depth (that is, in unity 
of sentiment, religious or otherwise) but rather in a criss-crossing of multiple 
group interests which prevents any particular claim against the State from 
being pressed too far. To what extent this explanation of political unity is 
valid will be a matter of opinion, but it embraces enough of the truth to rule 
out easy assumptions of a positive correlation between religious unity and 
political integration. 

Moreover, as Miss Hannah Arendt reminds us in The Human Condition, there 
is a case for saying that religion, in its aspect as a moral code, is the natural 
enemy of the political order. 

Goodness . . . as a consistent way of life (she writes) is not only im- 
possible within the confines of the public realm, it is even destructive of it. 
Nobody perhaps has been more sharply aware of the ruinous quality of 
doing good than Machiavelli . . . Badness that comes out of hiding is im- 
pudent and directly destroys the common world; goodness that comes out 
of hiding and assumes a public role is no longer good but corrupt in its 
own terms and will carry its corruption wherever it goes. Thus, for 
Machiavelli, the reason for the Church’s becoming a corrupting influence 
in Italian politics was her participation in secular affairs as such and not 
the individual corruptness of bishops and prelates. To him, the alternative 
posed by the problem of the religious rule over the secular realm was in- 
escapably this: either the public realm corrupted the religious body and 
thereby became itself corrupt, or the religious body remained uncorrupt and 
destroyed the public realm altogether. 

This statement, though it turns some corners too fast, nevertheless seems to me 
to come close to the core problem of the relationship between religion and 
politics. 

Mr Watt encounters this problem without ever fully recognizing it. Thus, he 
ends his illuminating account of Muslim history in the period of the ’Abbasid 
dynasty with this claim: 

Our investigations have shown one area in which Islam had great success 
in integrating the political life of its adherents. That was in the formation 
of the ummah or Islamic community, which, while it had a religious basis, 
was also political. 

But Mr Watt then finds himself under the necessity to explain why a com- 
munity which ‘formed a body politic’ and was ‘integrated to a high degree’ 
nevertheless made such a poor fist of governing itself. His explanation is as 
follows: 

. . there was a failure to produce a ruling institution capable of 
maintaining the original political unity of the Islamic world. The failure, 
however, can hardly be attributed to the Islamic religion as such . . . As 
has been asserted above, there is a proper autonomy of the sphere of 
politics, and the finding of a ruling institution capable of unifying the 
Muslims is a task which belongs to the autonomous sphere. 

This is an illuminating confusion. A highly integrated political community 
which is incapable of producing effective ruling institutions, which is incapable, 
that is, of establishing political order, is a contradiction in terms, and it is no 
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escape from the contradiction to say that the sphere of politics has its proper 
autonomy. 

Mr Watt would, I believe, have avoided this difficulty if he had come earlier 
to the proposition that politics has its proper autonomy and had worked out 
the basis of this autonomy, for if he had done so he could hardly have avoided 
questioning an assumption which is the main cause of his difficulty—the assump- 
tion that religion and politics have a natural congruence of interests and that 
therefore the religious order and the political order necessarily reinforce one 
another. This, perhaps, is another way of saying that he is over-ready to 
assume that a community held together by the common religion of its members 
is a ‘body politic’ or ‘politically integrated’ because it has acquired some political 
characteristics—as, for instance, a body of law. What seems to be true is that 
in certain circumstances a religious community will aspire to become a body 
politic and will develop an ideology which expresses itself to some extent in the 
language of politics. But it is important not to assume that such a community 
is already politically integrated or that it is specially fitted to become a polity. 

The creation of Pakistan could be considered a case in point. The Islamic 
ideal was strong enough to weld Indian Muslims into a community of sorts, 
and when Indian independence came in prospect fear of Hindu domination 
caused the Islamic ideal to be expressed in political terms. But the history of 
Pakistan since independence is witness that religious integration is different 
from political integration and that a common religious faith, far from being 
a necessary foundation of the political order, can be its principal weakness. 
One might go even further and say that the more a religion claims political 
relevance, the more likely it is to damage the polity. The founders of Pakistan 
believed that a Muslim community was specially fitted to become a polity be- 
cause Islam was an integral way of life, knowing nothing of the Christian 
dichotomy between Church and State and because the Koran and the traditions 
of the Prophet were a guide to political conduct. Inevitably, necessities of 
State and religious belief came into conflict, and the story of Pakistan has been 
one of disillusionment and frustration. 

Mr Watt, discussing the chances of Islam becoming ‘a religion for the whole 
world’, sees the difficulty created by this pseudo-relevance of Islamic principles 
to political practice. ‘It would have to distinguish,’ he says, ‘more radically 
than has hitherto been done, between the essential principles of its divinely- 
given code of conduct and the temporary applications, and work out fresh 
applications to novel circumstances.’ But it may be doubted whether this goes 
far enough. The fundamental difficulty about Islam as a political force is not 
simply that the interpretation and application of principles to cases has failed 
to keep pace with social change but rather that it has never conceded what Mr 
Watt rightly calls ‘a proper autonomy of the sphere of politics’. Muslim 
philosophy, at a critical stage in its development, failed to take over from the 
Greeks or to evolve for itself a satisfactory doctrine of secondary causes, with 
the result that the autonomy of the political can find no basis in Islamic thought 
comparable to the natural law doctrine of the State which has emerged in 
Western Christianity. 

But in any case, those who seek ‘a religion for the whole world’ in the 
belief that it can be the basis for a world political order are inviting the same 
sort of disillusionment and frustration as overtook the makers of Pakistan, 
and for the same reason—namely, that they have mistaken the relationship 
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between religion and politics. Such a religion, if found, would be a false one 
and any political order based on it would be either transient or an oriental 
tyranny. 

It remains to add that it is unjust to Mr Watt to judge his book by its 
ostensible aims and larger generalizations. In his preface he says he has tried 
to write something ‘of interest to both orientalists and sociologists’ and hopes 
it ‘will bring home to sociologists the value of the material to which Islamists 
have access and will help Islamists to appreciate the importance of asking 
sociological questions.’ Measured against this aspiration, the book succeeds 
handsomely and will be read with interest and profit by many who are neither 
Islamists nor sociologists. The material is fascinating, the arguments are 
usually careful and systematic, and where difficulties arise it is often because 
the author is over-deferential to the opinions of others. The book will, it must 
be hoped, attract particular attention in those Australian universities which are 
embarking on specialised studies of the South-East Asian region, for one of 
the characteristics of this area in the post-colonial period is the growing 
importance of religious influences on political and social life. Anyone in this 
field of study will find Mr Watt’s book a valuable background for the study of 
Islamic influences in the area and, beyond this, a useful introduction to the 
problems of method which are involved. 

Leicester Webb 


CATHOLICS AND THE FREE SOCIETY: An Australian Symposium. Edited 
by Henry Mayer. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1961. Pp. 223. Index. Price 30/-. 


If Tom Truman’s Catholic Action in Politics had done nothing else but set 
the occasion for a great debate, it could find no better vindication than in this 
exploratory colloquium of papers which Henry Mayer has edited. It is, in many 
ways, an exciting and rich exhibition of polemics, sophistry, dogmatism and 
scholarship. It corruscates with ideas, alternatively provoking, confusing, en- 
lightening and infuriating. What more can one want of a debate on such a 
matter as this? 

What called the present debate into being is clear enough but what it means 
for a society to want to engage in a discussion of the ‘Catholic’ question is not 
always clear. Obviously there is no issue of religious toleration here, or if 
there is it has nothing of the ugly crudity which spawned the great spate of 
inflammatory tracts of the 17th and 18th centuries. Indeed to compare the 
style of these papers with such anonymous epistles as A Letter to Mr. Sergant, 
a Romish Priest, containing the Impossibility of the publick Establishment of 
Popery here in England, or A List of the Monasteries, Nunneries, and Colleges, 
belonging to the English Papists, in several Popish Countries beyond Sea; 
published to inform the People of England of the Measures taken by the Popish 
Party for the Re-establishing of Popery in these Nations ... is to reinstate 
the idea of progress in some small measure. Perhaps it is simply—if one can 
ever be simple again after Comte—that each society must go through the 
maturising trauma of discovering and accommodating differences in its midst? 
If this be the case, then surely the sole mark of communal virtue is the elegance 
of its debate and the deliberate forbearance of its conclusions. In both respects 
this is the distinctive mark of all but one of these essays. 

The single large question at issue in these two hundred pages is something 
like this: Can a good Catholic be a good citizen, or is he committed by the 
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nature of his beliefs to a dedicated intolerance of the secular democratic society? 
The way the debate has been arranged reveals the hand of a skilled producer. 
First, an historian, Dr K. S. Inglis charts the nature of the Australian Catholic 
community, an excellent prolegomenon; then four papers discuss what Tom 
Truman has distinguished as ‘the action of Catholics’ and ‘Catholic action’ in 
politics. ‘Catholicism in Australian Politics since Federation’ by Dr. Suttor 
provides an ex parte doctrinal background; Brian Fitzpatrick examines the 
record of ‘Catholics in Political Controversy’; Professor Spann contributes a 
valuable analysis of the Catholic vote in Australia, and Mr Santamaria, surely 
one of the most controversial Australian figures in the last two decades, offers 
a fascinating apologia pro vita sua in the story of the Catholic Movement in 
Australia. This done, four papers turn directly to the business of the debate; 
two are ranged on the side of the Church, and two against. Dr Charlesworth 
asserts that the nature of Catholic belief is not merely compatible with, but is 
doctrinally committed to, the practice of toleration. Dr Knopfelmacher argues 
that the libel of authoritarianism against the Roman Church emanates from 
two sources; from ‘Stalinoid liberals who hate the Catholics for their anti- 
Communism’ and from some debased elements of the Protestant Churches: and 
he asserts that neither in the organisational form of the Church nor in the 
behaviour of its adherents is there any identity with the two quintessential 
models of authoritarianism—Communism and Nazism. Per contra, Dr McCloskey 
rejects the idea of a genuine Catholic Liberalism as a myth which can be readily 
exposed by examining authoritative Catholic teachings. While Mr Maze adds 
that any person who valued independence who was neither interested in sub- 
mission nor in dominance, could hardly subscribe to Catholic doctrines. Finally, 
the editor, Mr Mayer, in a splendid pyrotechnical display of linguistic analysis 
and savage cross-examination proposes that institutions are multi-centric, 
ideology is multi-thematic, behaviour is alone meaningful, and concern with 
textual analysis and doctrines is strictly the business of Yeshivas and Seminaries. 

To take up one issue when so many are clamoring for quiet dissection is 
possibly unjust. But how tempting to pursue the two points which have 
attracted so much of the editor’s attention,*viz—the identification of logical 
incompatibility with other kinds of incompatibility (historical, psychological, 
sociological) ; and more especially the determining force of principles on what 
people do. 

In the first instance Mr Mayer is surely right to show some restiveness wi'h 
the role of textual and logical analysis. Indeed if Dr Charlesworth and Dr 
McCloskey escape with only a mild admonition instead of a frontal assault on 
the value of their craft in this controversy, it is surely due to the editor’s good 
manners. But why, in the second case, is Mr Mayer in such a rush to buy one 
possible answer to the relationship of ‘beliefs’ and ‘behaviour’ when the entire 
manner of his intellectual technique has been to programme an investigation 
rather than denote its final destination? Witness: ‘Behaviour, not “principles” 
or doctrine, provides the only significant facts about the place of Catholics and 
the Catholic Church in the free society. Behaviour will determine the actual 
functioning and content of the “principles”.’ It is rather interesting to find 
the editor espousing the purest form of neo-conservative—or what is more en 
vogue—Oakeshott-ian philosophy. In essence, action generates ideas, ideas never 
generate action. But this argument for a uni-directional relationship between 
action and ideas has been seriously mauled almost from the time it appeared 
in Experience and its Modes. In the present context, what begs an answer is 
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this: If Catholicism is what Catholics do (or say, Communism what Communists 
do), why do Catholics (or Communists) do as they do? Is there no significant 
interacting link at all between the beliefs of a believer and his actions? To put 
it another way: Is the idea of charity simply the act of charity; and is the will 
or compulsion to charity never related to the belief in charity? Or again: Has 
a belief in the morality of legal obedience nothing to do with the action of 
obeying the law; is obedience simply due to the presence of the Austinian police- 
man? Beyond assertion, Mr Mayer hardly makes out a case for denying the 
possibility of a mutual interaction between ‘beliefs’ and ‘behaviour’. And it is 
a special pity that Mr Maze, who may have been expected to say something of 
the metabolic relationship between beliefs and behaviour, says so little. 
However, in a market as tough as this, one must not enter with fussy bits of 
wares. Only a more substantial confrontation will do, and the only service this 
reviewer wishes to render here is to recommend this valuable symposium. 


S. R. Davis 


THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY—From Herriot to Mendés-France. Francis 
de Tarr. O.U.P., 1961. Australian price 55/6. 


To define and analyse the French Radical Party is in a way like chasing a 
shadow—for it is a political cliché in France that the Radical Socialist Party 
is neither radical nor socialist, and is not even a party. Its role in French 
parliamentary life is that of a centre group renowned for tactical skill and for 
the prestige and ability of its leaders. Its strategic position has given it a 
power quite disproportionate to its electoral strength (in the Fourth Republic 
it never held more than 8 per cent. of the votes, yet it participated in all of the 
21 governments, and led 10 of them), while its lack of platform and party 
discipline has attracted strong political personalities of widely differing views 
who were unable to survive in less tolerant groups. 

Francis de Tarr attempts to define the Radical Party in terms of its members 
rather than its philosophy and history. This means that the chronology is 
sometimes difficult to follow and that the party is portrayed from within rather 
than in a general political context. To some extent this treatment is logical, 
since the party has always been dominated more by personalities than by 
principles, and divergence of opinion has always been more marked than agree- 
ment. 

Mr de Tarr analyses within the group fundamental disagreements on political 
orientation, foreign policy, colonial affairs, economic and social thinking, and 
the relationship of church and state. Indeed, the only definition of French 
radicalism which he can offer is that it is progressive and tolerant in principle 
and moderate and conservative in practice. Even here there are so many 
qualifications to be made that he does not pursue the search for a common 
inspiration and limits his study to a simple description of men and events. 

Most of the book is concerned with the post war period, but this is seen against 
a background of what Mr de Tarr describes as classical radicalism—a way of 
thinking which is especially characteristic of the French provinces. Fiercely 
patriotic, inspired by republican principles as long as no threat to individual 
freedom or property is involved, it cherishes the ideal of the modest, happy 
man. Strongly anti-clerical, relishing ideological quarrels and political tactics 
(mainly on the municipal level) it remains hostile to social and economic 
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reforms, reluctant to equate change with progress. These are the attitudes 
which Herriot symbolizes, and which inspire his attempts to rehabilitate the 
party after the war. 

The subsequent development of the party as traced by Mr de Tarr reflects 
the fluctuations of French thought in the Fourth Republic. Immediately after 
the war a group of left wing radicals press their views, claiming to be true 
to the letter of radicalism. They are against German rearmament, anti-Daladier 
and Vichy, strongly anti-clerical and enthusiastic for the social and economic 
reforms inspired by Resistance thinking. But by 1946 they are forced out by the 
rising group of neo-radicals—energetic, ambitious, even with backing from 
financial, industrial and colonial circles who want to develop a liberal economic 
policy to keep the French empire intact, to develop a European outlook and 
limit state interference. Their right wing leanings make them less anti-clerical 
than other members of the party. 

After a passing flirtation with de Gaulle’s attempt to institute a mass 
movement of anti-parliamentary nationalism, the Radical Party is shown next 
as being dominated by men who believe that it is the business of the party to 
govern, regardless of doctrine, and even in coalition with parties whose doctrines 
are unacceptable, such as the Catholic M.R.P. Queuille and Faure are in this 
category, both opportunistic, both regarding themselves as on leave from the 
party in order to govern, one of them even going so far as to defeat a Radical 
government in order to lead its successor. The internal party strife resulting 
from this incident encourages the attempt of Mendés-France and his followers 
to impose a discipline and a platform on the party. But vigorous realism is 
only acceptable in principle, and once it is put into effect, the Radical Party 
splits asunder. 

Mr de Tarr shows the Radical Party as a useful, governing group in the 
Fourth Republic but beyond that draws few conclusions. He is more concerned 
with facts than with causes, but so far as his study goes, it presents an accurate 
and carefully documented picture of one section of the French political scene. 


# Jean Battersby 
IN SEARCH OF CANADIAN LIBERALISM. Frank H. Underhill. Toronto, 


The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd., 1960. Pp. xiv + 282. Australian 
price 55/6. 


SPEAKING OF CANADA. Vincent Massey. London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 
1959. Pp. x + 244. 


Neither of the two books under review is an autobiography for each author 
is deeply concerned with his country rather than with himself. Nor could any 
reader of the series of essays and speeches which are brought together in either 
the polemical pages of Professor Frank Underhill’s In Search of Canadian 
Liberalism or the collection of polished addresses by its one-time Governor 
General, Vincent Massey, Speaking of Canada, fail to learn much about life and 
thought in the dominion of the north. Yet the essential attraction and the 
real fascination of the two books lie in the light which their contents throw on 
the personalities of their respective authors. 

The phrase ‘dominion of the north’ crept into the preceding paragraph by a 
genuine but intelligible slip of the pen. For no man can write of Underhill’s 
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role in Canadian historiography or politics without thinking by way of contrast 
of Donald Creighton, who was a colleague of Frank Underhill for so many 
years before he wrote the series of books of which perhaps The Dominion of 
the North (first published in 1944) is now best known by the general reader 
outside Canada. 

What a stimulating place the Department of History in the University of 
Toronto must have been—many Australian visitors still find it so, by the way— 
when both Creighton and Underhill taught in it under the chairmanship of the 
equally polemical Chester Martin! Today the two men stand out as the respec- 
tive living protagonists for the Conservative and the Liberal interpretations of 
the modern history of Canada. 

In Search of Canadian Liberalism illustrates the challenging thought and 
provoking personality of Underhill by bringing together, unchanged, a selection 
of articles written by him over the last three decades. These reprinted articles 
contain much about the Canadian Liberal Party. They include, for example, 
some penetrating contemporary comments on one of the greatest of its leaders, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, and the book is dedicated to his present successor, 
‘Mike’ Pearson. But its author’s central interest quite obviously has been in 
liberalism with a small ‘Il’, the essence of which in North America should be, 
Underhill believes, ‘that it is a protest against the domination of social institutions 
and ideas by the businessman’. 

I was born a North York Presbyterian Grit . . . Something . . . in my 
heredity or in my environment, whatever it was, did make it certain that 
I should never belong or want to belong to the Establishment . . . Other 
people would say that I was just a natural minoritarian, an individualist 
who never fitted into institutions very well and who always found his most 
congenial companions among those who were protesting against something 

or other .. 
Certainly Underhill never allowed the attractions of an academic career to 


bury him in an ivory tower. He remarks in one of the reprinted essays, ‘On 
Professors and Politics’: 


The university professor who conceives of himself as an aloof impartial 
objective scientist, living in an Olympian detachment from human passions 
and prejudices, seldom in these days deceives anyone but himself. 

It follows naturally that some two thirds of the volume under review are 
actively concerned with (Part II) ‘Political Controversy in the 1930s and 1940s’ 


and (Part III) ‘The Calm of the 1950s’, preceded by a series of articles (Part I) 
on ‘The Liberal Past’. 


Many of these essays have an intrinsic interest because of their particular 
subject matter. The biographical appreciations, for example, of W. L. Mackenzie 
King, John W. Dafoe and James S. Woodsworth are each well worth preserving. 

King was no hero to Underhill but his place in Canadian history was assured 
by the fact that, as Underhill wrote in 1948 on ‘The End of the King Era’, 


. whatever they may have said of him individually, when they tried 
to give articulate expression to their feelings, the majority of the Canadian 
people have instinctively recognised that Mr King is the leader who divides 
us least, and they have voted accordingly. 

Deep respect and strong personal admiration appear by contrast in the two 
essays on the editor of the Winnipeg Free Press and the founder of the C.C.F. 
respectively. Of the former Underhill wrote in 1932 
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. . . Mr Dafoe has been a fighter all his life . . . it has always been his 
practice to hit straight and hit hard and keep on hitting. In journalism, 
as in other walks of life, the man who is afraid of making enemies will 
never make followers. This simple fact goes a long way to explain why 
Mr Dafoe has more followers among the younger generation than any other 
living Canadian journalist, politician, author or preacher... 

Twelve years later John W. Dafoe’s mantle had been recut by Underhill to fit 
James S. Woodsworth, ‘. . . the most completely honest man that I have ever 
known; and the most completely selfless man, free from merely personal am- 
bition, never indulging in selfish intrigues or struggles for personal power...’ 

The extracts perhaps too generously quoted above will, it is hoped, whet a 
reader’s appetite for more. The reader will also find in Frank Underhill’s pages 
much that goes beyond the domestic scene—much, incidentally, which is a 
healthy corrective to current Canadian near-hysteria on the subject of American 
relations. 

If we can get through another twenty or thirty years without some im- 
passioned patriots winning a general election by saving us from the United 
States, this will afford the ultimate proof that we have at last grown up. 

Among many happy memories of a few months spent on both sides of the border 
in North America some two or three years ago the present reviewer would give 
pride of place to a weekend conference of Canadian and American historians 
held in upstate New York, when the company was as good as the liquor supply 
was generous. The first post-prandial paper had originally been planned for 
Donald Creighton who was, however, prevented from attending. The address 
given by Frank Underhill ostensibly deputising, on such a subject, for the man 
who most clearly reflected the opposing historiographical approach to his own 
was a little gem! 

Vincent Massey’s collection of addresses given during his term of office as 
Governor General of Canada, between 1952 and 1959, reflects a very different side 
of Canadian life. If distinguishing labels are required one book might be dubbed 
political, the other cultural. Obviously the Sovereign’s representative had to 
eschew the party politics which are the very stuff of Underhill’s articles. Yet 
the political and the cultural are only different expressions of the same national 
whole. 

It was a fitting gesture that the author of the widely read and very influential 
Massey Report (Ottawa 1951) should have been elevated to Government House. 
It was equally appropriate that the fellow citizens who provided his academic, 
professional, commercial and other audiences—English-speaking and French- 
speaking—at varied ceremonial functions during the next seven years should 
have learned to expect not the rehashed platitudes drafted by a secretary but 
the fruits of an informed and tolerant mind. Expressed with charm and polish 
these little literary cameos hold the attention for their content no less than 
their form. 

One example must suffice. It is from ‘The Good Canadian’, an address given 
at the 50th anniversary of that worthy body, the Canadian Club of Montreal: 

May I suggest that we in Canada are in danger, that we always will be 
in danger, of permitting a strong and courteous toleration of essential 
differences to fall into a timid indifference to what we regard as essential 
truths? . . . Canadians, say our American friends, are too polite to argue. 
Let us be honest. We are not too polite; no-one can be too polite. But we 
may be too lazy and too timid. Died Ail. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. Donald Lancaster. Under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, O.U.P., 
1961. Pp. xii + 445. Australian price 64/9. 


This book is in the best tradition of Chatham House—a clear, objective 
narrative and analysis of political events—and it is an eminent example of this 
tradition. Of its kind this will almost certainly be the definitive work on the 
Indo-Chinese struggle. Whether it is wholly the right kind of treatment of this 
subject will be examined briefly below. 

Mr Lancaster provides three useful introductory chapters; an admirably 
concise and clear sketch of early kingdoms, a fair account of the missionary 
and commercial intrusion of the Europeans, and a lean narrative of the French 
conquest. But though all this is doubtless useful for readers quite unacquainted 
with Indochinese affairs, it does seem doubtful whether it is worth devoting 56 
pages to this period, which is not vitally relevant (as treated here) to the main 
theme of the book and which might better have been devoted to a fuller analysis 
of the subject covered by the title of the book. 

There follow three chapters on ‘French Indo-China’—aspects of the French 
protectorate, opposition to French rule, and the Japanese occupation—which are 
extremely good outlines. The French economic achievement and its cost (the 
consumption of rice per head fell from 620-lbs. a year in 1900 to 400-lbs. in 
1937—footnote, p. 61) is adequately touched upon; and a lucid, if bare-bones, 
account of the chief nationalist movements is provided. As an introduction to 
the struggle against French rule this would no doubt suffice, were the infra- 
structure of the Vietminh independence-and-communist movement imaginatively 
examined. 

But is it? First let it be said that Mr Lancaster knows Vietnam anyway very 
well and he saw many of the things with which he deals. He has carefully 
written a book based on very considerable knowledge of a politico-diplomatic 
kind. He has provided as an appendix a valuable chapter on administration and 
organisation in the Vietminh zone (though he has curiously omitted Bernard 
Fall’s indispensable work on this subject from his bibliography as well as less 
known but equally indispensable books like Guy de Chaumont-Guitry’s Lettres 
d’Indochine, and Philippe Pirey’s Operation Waste, and the despatches of 
Jacques Lacouture as assembled in Politique Etrangére May-July 1953). 

And yet one asks oneself (or at any rate this reviewer asked himself): How, 
according to Mr Lancaster, did it all happen? Not why; that is obvious. ‘The 
allegation in clandestine Communist tracts that Indochina was a prison . . . had 
some justification, and even moderate nationalists who were anxious to find a 
pacific solution . . . complained that Vietnamese ‘were treated like aliens in their 
own country’ (p. 68). But how? How did the Vietminh, the Communist-led, 
-organised, and -directed movement, now known as the Vietcong, thrash the 
flower of the French Army in Indochina? In the appendix referred to, Mr 
Lancaster provides part of the answer: Superior organisation on the socio- 
political level. Some of the clues are certainly there; and elsewhere other clues 
are provided, e.g. that whereas 6,000 crack Vietnamese anti-Communist troops 
fought at Dien Bien Phu, General Navarre could only ‘lament that during the 
concluding phase of the war the proportion of Vietnamese serving “even in the 
best battalions” was far too high’ (p. 312). Dien Bien Phu and the lesser 
military Vietminh victories were a sign of national resurgence, intellectual (i.e. 
strategical and tactical) as well as physical, of the Vietnamese people; and the 
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most resolutely anti-Communist Vietnamese could not hide his secret pride in 
such events. 

But even given all this in, how did the Vietminh sustain its campaign? 
Peasants are not good long-term soldiers on the whole; dour, tough, and quite 
unfearful of weather, they are nevertheless susceptible to the seasons: the rice 
or wheat harvest beckons them home. This struggle lasted eight years. It was 
not until April 1954 that the War Cabinet of anti-Communist and largely puppet 
Vietnam issued a decree mobilising the entire male population between the 
ages of 20 and 25 (footnote p. 306). From the beginning the Communists 
(Vietminh) had mobilised the entire population of almost every age in their 
zones. How was this done? 

Mr Lancaster does not really adequately explain this. The reasons for his 
failure seem to be two-fold. In the first place his concentration upon the chief 
events and the manoeuvres leading up to them (which are very well delineated 
indeed) leave him no space for a really deep, dense analysis of the Vietminh- 
created ‘society’. Secondly, while Sir Anthony Eden and General Bedell Smith, 
for example, receive a number of mentions in the index, neither Lenin nor Stalin 
appear. (Mao receives one notice.) 

Now Mr Lancaster is not to be blamed for this. The question is whether the 
Chatham House approach is the right one. Looked at from the Chatham House 
point of view this is a truly admirable work. It is very well written; the asides 
are not only proof of deep knowledge of the subject but finely done, e.g. his 
sketch of the tragic, rather than (as popularly portrayed) absurd figure of 
Bao Dai; the suicide of the perhaps noble Nguyen van Thinh, induced by the 
nihilism of French commercial interests (p. 162); the delicious comments upon 
General Xuan (p. 165); the enchanting, if scarcely complete comments upon 
the ‘little “‘man of superior attainment” with his wispy beard and inseparable 
topee’, Ho Chi Minh. (Does one detect here a whiff of Anglosaxon diplomatic 
superiority? An acquaintance of the reviewer, an Englishman, who served under 
Churchill, watched Roosevelt and Stalin closely at conferences, and knew Mao 
Tse-tung, once said that easily the most intelligent human being he had met 
was Ho Chi Minh with whom he stayed for-some weeks.) 

Mr Lancaster does much more than this. He delineates the events very 
skilfully indeed. His treatment of Dien Bien Phu and ‘Operation Atlante’, for 
example, is masterly. From Fontainebleau to Geneva, his illuminations of con- 
ferences leaves nothing to be desired. He was prepared, and well-equipped, to 
pin-point the great weakness of Ngo Dinh Diem as an anti-Communist nationalist 
leader long before these weaknesses became distressingly public knowledge. 
(This book has been fairly long delayed in the press.) But perhaps he does not 
raise the other question: Who else? 

As a diplomatist’s account of the ‘Liberation of Indo-China’ (whatever that 
means these days) this book will never be bettered. But the question remains, 
and it is a very serious one indeed: is the diplomatist’s account of what has 
happened and why—and Mr Lancaster has bravely not altogether eschewed the 
question of ‘Why’—any longer truly significant so far as Asia is concerned? 
Is it really possible to try to analyse these events, these issues, without a 
thorough understanding of Leninism? Is it useful, except to experts, to write 
this kind of book without showing any great understanding of the Communist 
strategy of world peasant revolution? 

The writing is lucid; the understanding of surface political manoeuvres pro- 
found (if the Irishism be permitted); the diplomatic confrontations impeccably 
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defined; the map useful and clear; the appended biographical sketches infor- 
mative, if scarcely revealing; the footnotes often excitingly relevant. The select 
bibliography is in some ways excellent: This reviewer was as pleased as he was 
surprised to see Claude Goeldhieux’s Quinze mois prisonnier chez les Viets 
included in it. But if the luridly imaginative peregrinations of Wilfred Burchett, 
Australian political renegade and concocter of ‘disease warfare’ charges in 
Korea is to be included, why not also the Les Chemins de la Revolte by Nguyen 
Tien Lang or the even better novels of Jean Hougron, which have also been 
translated into English? Or if a Communist agent is to be linked in the same 
select list with Coedés and Mus, why exclude the glorious panegyrics of the 
special issue of Les Temps Modernes of August-September 1953? While grate- 
fully conceding that this book has superseded earlier works of its kind, it is 
nevertheless a pity that lack of chivalry has prevented Mr Lancaster including 
in his sometimes oddly selected bibliography Miss Ellen J. Hammer’s lucid 
account of the Struggle for Indochina, which until recently was much the best 
general account in the English language and remains, in the eyes of this 
reviewer, a very useful book indeed. 


Geoffrey Fairbairn 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. C. Hartley 
Grattan. Melbourne, 0.U.P., and Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1960. Pp. xii + 273. Maps. A.55/-. 


‘Low visibility’ has always been both a liability and an asset to Australia. 
Its geographical remoteness aroused British interest in Botany Bay and helped 
make Australia a laboratory for social experiment. It complicated Japanese 


logistic problems during the second World War and delayed American recog- 
nition of its value as something more than a peripheral base in the Pacific 
War. 


Mr C. Hartley Grattan, one of the closest students of the Australian scene 
in the United States, has done much to give Australia a higher visibility in 
North America. This new volume in Harvard’s American Foreign Policy Library 
is at once an historical sketch of American relations with Australia, New 
Zealand and the islands of the Southwest Pacific and a study of post-war 
diplomatic relations between Washington, Canberra and Wellington. It is pre- 
faced by a description of the anatomy of the region and a thumb-nail portrait 
of Australians as seen by a frequent American visitor. Australians may 
recognise themselves in the glass darkly. 

American interest in the area has been primarily an economic interest: 
sealing, whaling, guano, gold, trade, and especially the rum trade with Sydney 
in the early period when American traders were infringing the monopoly rights 
of the East India Company. Mr Grattan’s account of the early sealers and 
whalers is a fascinating one, and he rightly draws attention to the important 
contributions of Charles Wilkes (a nephew of the notorious John) to Pacific 
and Antarctic exploration. Mr P. Law and his colleagues in the Antarctic 
Division of the Australian Department of External Affairs have done much to 
enhance the reputation of Wilkes. Hartley Grattan indicates the important but 
spasmodic contribution that the United States has made to Australian economic 
and cultural development: Freeman Cobb and J. C. Williamson were two of the 
many Americans who made their impact. An important influence that he has 
overlooked is in the field of land policy. Few Australians would agree with 
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his comment about the ‘extraordinary Australian implication that the world has 
a moral obligation to buy Australian exports’ (pp. 99-100). What has concerned 
Australia over the long period has been its adverse trade balance with the 
United States. This has been a matter for domestic pressures in precisely the 
same way as has the high American tariff on Australian wool. 

The American consular service was able to handle most problems in the 
Southwest Pacific, an area of fluctuating but low economic visibility. Such 
political problems as existed were dealt with in London rather than Canberra 
or Wellington. Washington was a little puzzled by the emergence of the new 
Commonwealth after the first World War, and the reluctance of Australia and 
New Zealand to accept the full implications of the Statute of Westminster did 
not assist the State Department to understand the changes. It noted the fact 
that Australia, unlike Canada, did not formally declare war on Germany in 
1939 but regarded itself as bound by the British declaration. It was not until 
1940 that Mr Casey was appointed as the first Australian minister to Washing- 
ton, a move that did not ‘denote any departure from the diplomatic unity of the 
Empire’. 

As Hartley Grattan points out, the second World War was ‘a watershed in 
the history of the United States and the area’ (p. xi). Australia at this stage 
had not a foreign policy but attitudes about foreign policy. Its defence planning 
was geared to the Singapore base and the Australian government ‘believed that 
Singapore was vital to the United States, an opinion the Americans were never 
persuaded to share’ (p. 159). Speculation in Canberra centred round the 
question as to whether ‘an attack on Australia [would] be regarded as a casus 
belli by the United States?’ Pearl Harbour provided a consequential answer: 
a direct answer came only with the fall of the Philippines and the collapse of 
Singapore. These produced a sharp rise in the military visibility of Australia 
which came to be regarded, not as a secondary staging base for operations in 
the North Pacific, but as ‘the anchor of the American line of defence in the 
Pacific’. 

Hartley Grattan drives another nail into the coffin of the view that American 
troops came to Australia ‘solely to help Australia and in response to Australian 
appeals’. Mr Curtin’s dramatic appeal for American aid after Pearl Harbour 
while it may have involved some reorientation of Australian foreign policy, did 
not bring an immediate and dramatic response. The despatch of American 
marines and the transfer of MacArthur’s headquarters to Australia were a 
realistic response to a deteriorating strategic situation. The decision was an 
American decision taken as ‘an outgrowth of circumstances rather than plan’; 
it was a decision taken without direct consultation with the Australian govern- 
ment. ‘Prime Minister Curtin did not know of MacArthur’s assignment to 
Australia until he arrived, nor did Curtin know when MacArthur arrived for 
what he was destined’ (p. 183). 

His analysis of Australian foreign policy in the post-war period examines 
the differences between Labour and L.C.P. policies. Here he breaks little new 
ground although the perspective from Washington differs somewhat from that 
of Canberra and Wellington. Dr Evatt, as President of the U.N. General 
Assembly, was regarded in Washington as ‘an active source of both irritation 
and uncertainty’. The close political alignment of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States belongs mainly to the Menzies-Spender-Casey period during 
which the Japanese Peace Treaty was signed and the ANZUs and SEATO pacts 
were concluded. He defends the two pacts against American critics who felt 
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that their advantages lay wholly with Australia and New Zealand. Many Aus- 
tralian critics held the contrary view, and few of them regarded the British 
attack upon the ANZUs pact as merely ‘a nine-day wonder’. 

From a long term view the important question to the ANZAC powers is whether 
the United States is firmly committed to the defence of the Southwest Pacific. 
Mr Grattan chides Australians for their preoccupation with the ‘population 
explosion’ in Asia and ‘sentimental leftists’ in both countries for their inability 
to make ‘an objective evaluation of communism as a political force in the world’. 
Critics in both countries fear ‘some monumental blunder which will . . . bring 
the Near North down on Australia’s head’. He takes Americans to task for 
their tendency to overemphasise the importance of the North Pacific and to 
relegate the Southwest Pacific to a peripheral position in their thinking or to 
exclude it altogether. It is his considered opinion that there is an essential 
community of interest between the ANZUS powers and that there is no question 
of an American reversion to isolationism here. ‘The periphery has been so 
greatly drawn in in the West Pacific . . . that the Southwest Pacific is .. . 
now fairly firmly planted in the American consciousness as an area of great 
importance to them in a rapidly changing world.’ Hard headed realism, and 
not war time sentiment, has converted the Southwest Pacific from an area of 
‘low visibility’ to one of much higher visibility. 

This is an interesting and on the whole a perceptive analysis of American 
relations with the Southwest Pacific by a man steeped in the literature of the 
area. His bibliography is an impressive and valuable one for Americans, 
Australians and New Zealanders alike. One may disagree in detail with some 


of his comments and note occasional slips. But the perspective is different and 
the book is the first serious attempt to examine American relations with the 
region as a whole. It also suggests a number of lines of fruitful research. 


Norman Harper 
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